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STATE OF THE PUBLIC MIND.—APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
LITTLETON AS SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 


OF late we appear to have fallen on evil days. The minds of men 
have become unsettled, feverish, and unstable. There is a vague 
dread of something terrible, which sooner or later must come to pass. 
To one who has regarded public affairs with a searching eye, these in- 
dications afford evidence of nothing new. He, who has curiously 
looked into the springs and workings of the State machine, must 
have seen that such indications were as inevitable as the events, whose 
approach they not remotely heralded. The truth must be no longer 
concealed, We are drifting on, slowly perhaps, but not less surely, to 
a great organic change. What precise shape, what definite form this 
change shall invest itself with, it boots us not much to speculate, for 
the humour of the hour may give it a direction wholly opposite to the 


first purposed one ; but it concerns us to be prepared for the change 
that must come. 


We have never been—we are not now—alarmists. We think there 
is no better sense or maxim in politics than ‘ nil desperandum.” We 
have, therefore, continued to hope on, even against hope itself; but 
we should be wicked, as well as blind, not to declare, that now the 
season for hope is past. The eager and believing credulity of the 
people was intently wrought upon by the Reform Bill. Omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico est. They, therefore, fell down and worshipped 
this unknown benefit, this perfect panacea, for which they prayed, 
and talked, and struggled. The machinery was put into action by 
the hands of the very workmen who had framed it; and what is the 
result? The most timid, the most subservient, the least enlightened, 
and the most unmannerly House of Commons which has ever ap- 
peared in England. Its deadly sins are, a total absence of dignity, 
and the predominance of selfishness, vanity, prostration to authority, 
rudeness, ignorance, and the most frightful egotism. ‘These are original 
and inborn defects, not wiped out by any redemption. Such are the 


materials on which a weak, a vain, and an incompetent Ministry had 
to work. 
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A Cabinet of wise men and true Statesmen might have wielded 
such drossy and dull materials to some great, and many useful pur- 
poses ; but a Cabinet of men imbued with all the vices of the House 
they were to govern, could only guide it to their own, if not to the 
nation’s ruin. 

Of the Whigs, the truth must at length be told ; for it has pene- 
trated us, despite the casing of prepossession in which we had wrap- 
ped ourselves up. We gave these proud and weak men a fair, nay, a 
partial trial. In the beginning, though we might have scoffed, yet 
we remained to pray that their hearts might be turned. But no! 
For the vain, the selfish, the ungrateful, there is no hope. They are 
foredoomed ! The Whigs began the Session ill, they continued it 
worse, they will end it worst of all. There is one man among them, 
who would ruin any nation, or party, that confided in him. Their 
first mistake was his individual job. He would have Mr. Aber- 
crombie for Speaker; and his colleagues, who were pledged to Mr. 
Littleton, with sinister dexterity, made the affair a drawn battle, by 
nominating Mr. Manners Sutton, one of the ablest of their opponents. 
Who had been the loudest talkers against Tory misrule in Ireland ? 
The Whigs. Yet their very first boon in a Reformed Parliament is 
the Irish Coercion Bill, before which the Insurrection Act of Lord 
Castlereagh’s Government fades into utter insignificance. This was 
not a mistake, but a crime. 

The Irish Church Bill followed. Ten bishops were slowly sacri- 
ficed, when the real reform required was the quick suppression of 
twenty out of the twenty-four. The Factory Bill came next. This 
was put off by a Jobbing Commission. Then Irish Poor Laws fol- 
lowed. These were also put off by a Commission, now in course of 
appointment, and which we are given to understand, will be princi- 
pally composed of individuals opposed to the introduction of a State 
provision for the destitute Irish. The conduct of the Whigs on the 
question of the Malt Tax is well known ; and their faltering on the 
Window Tax is not less notorious. Their last effort is the Slave 
Emancipation Measure, which possesses the double fault, of neither 
satisfying the eager Abolitionist, nor the unwilling Slave Master. 


What the Whigs have done for Ireland, let Mr. O'Connell an- 
swer; and the misdeeds of Mr. Stanley bear witness unto.’ There 
are few who entertain a higher opinion of the senatorial powers of 
Mr. Stanley than we do. He is by far the ablest and sharpest de- 
bater in the Lower House ; and he possesses an energy of will and 
directness of purpose, which are indeed main virtues, but these are 
“dashed and brewed” with such defects, as to render his very virtues 
troublesome to his friends, and formidable to himself. Mr. Stanley 
is stubborn, self-willed, and too much governed by impulse. His 
bearing is cold, haughty, and aristocratical to a painful degree. 
There runs through his conversation, as well as his speeches, a cur- 
rent of contemptuous misanthropic satire, which chills the blood. 
Was such a man the fitting Minister for Ireland? Alas! was he 
not most conspicuonsly unfit ? How many sores has he opened, which 
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still bleed afresh ? How many personal and national vanities has he 
wounded ? Then came Sir John Hobhouse, who, though a traveller, 
had never been in Ireland in his life, and who knows as much of 
her people and her parties as he does of the doctrines of Contingent 
Remainders, or Executory Devises. Well! he does nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, either for good or for evil; and is, at length, obliged 
to sacrifice his popularity, his office, and his seat, to the unpopularity 
of the Whigs. 


A long interregnum now takes place; four or five men have been 
tempted, and are about to nibble at the official bait, when they re- 
member them of their Constituents, and fear (looking to the high 
estate from which Ministers are fallen) the fate of Sir John Hob- 
house. Atlength, however, a man is found willing to run the risk,— 
the great risk of again presenting himself to his Constituents. 


Mr. Littleton is a Staffordshire gentleman of good family, large 
fortune, and elegant taste. Experienced in public affairs, he has al- 
ways adopted a moderate line of politics. Though in the time of the 
Liverpool administration, he sometimes supported the Government, 
yet he was known to be personally and politically attached to Mr.Can- 
ning. Since the period of that statesman’s decease, he has pursued 
an independent course of conduct, voting with the existing Govern- 
ment when he thought them right, and opposing them when he 
thought them wrong. Temperance of language, and moderation of 
view, are among the characteristics of his mind: ‘he is allowed to be 
industrious and pains-taking, to be candid and well-informed, and 
gentlemanlike ; but we never heard him called energetical, nor did we 
fancy he was the man, in such a temper of the public mind, and in 
such a ticklish season as the present, to stand between the two factions 
in Ireland, or to bring that country under the ban of the law. All 
that good sense, calmness, moderation, impartiality, and patient in- 
dustry, can do for Ireland, we are quite aware will be effected by 
Mr. Littleton ; but these peaceful and domestic virtues are not 
the weapons by which an almost rebellious land is to be brought 
back to her allegiance : it is not any one man, or any set of men, who 
can pacify Ireland: nothing can have this effect but a complete change 
of system. If the wisest among the apostles, and the most inspired 
among the prophets, were appointed Secretary, and it was ordained 
that things should go on in the present fashion, the wisest of the 
apostles, and even the most inspired of the prophets, would take 
office in vain. 


It will be abundantly evident to our readers, from what we have 
stated, that we are favorably disposed to Mr. Littleton ; but what can 
Mr. Littleton do, fettered and restricted by such a Cabinet? Besides, 
is he so sure of his return as to run the hazard ? Is he aware that the 
gua of Staffordshire are at issue with him on many points ? Does 
1e not know that they are against all sinecures—that they are against 
the Hop, and Malt, and Window Taxes—that they are Church Re- 
formers to a man? Is he aware how they may feel on the conduct of 
the Police, in the recent affair of the National Convention? These 
2c2 
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are questions which, at least, he should have asked himself, before 
taking the step which he has already made. Of one thing he may 
rest assured ;—that the people of the country feel just as the people of 
London do, with regard to the Whigs. Four months ago there was no 
more popular man than Mr. Thomas Duncombe: he was a great and 
deserved favourite at Westminster Meetings: a few weeks ago, 
when he came forward to sustain the Government candidate, he was 
not only hooted, but pelted from the hustings. Four months ago, 
the Duke of Wellington was a most unpopular man with the poops 
of London: within a few days of the day on which we write, his 
Grace was applauded to the echo, by the very same public who at- 
tacked him last winter in High Holborn, Four months ago, Mr.George 
Dawson dared not have shown his face at a public place: not many 
days ago, he appeared on Covent Garden hustings. There was a cry, 
when he stepped forward, of “ No Tories:’—“ Gentlemen,” said the 
ex-member for Harwich, “I do not come here to defend the Tories, 
for I know they are unpopular with the people (applause): but I 
come here to arraign the deceitful, the promise-breaking Whigs.” 
( Vociferous cheering. ) 

Let us look now at the metropolitan boroughs. Here the very 
name of Whig is assafeetida and ipecacuanha to the public taste: 
Dr. Lushington and Mr. William Brougham are already called on. to 
resign. These are pretty significant symptoms. Look now to the 
country parts: at Gloucestershire a Whig was defeated; in Wor- 
cestershire, a Whig was obliged to deny his name. 

We do not mean to aver, that because the Whigs have thus fallen, 
the Tories are likely to rise on their ruin;—it is not so: but the 
people now see that the Tories are at least consistent: they make no 
promises, and they break none—they refuse all pledges, and therefore 
they have none to violate. Though, therefore, the Tories have some- 
what gained in comparison with the present occupants of office, still 
the people have not taken them —they never will take them for guides: 
but unfortunately, from the absence of a compact third party, they are 


obliged, for the present, to make such uses as they can of both Tories 
and Whigs. 


To such as are neither—to the discordant, scattered, yet powerful 
elements of that third party, from whose ranks the saviours of the 
nation must at length arise—we have a few words to say. Let the 
men of this party meet without delay: let them cohere quickly, and 
the game is in their hands: let them abandon all petty jealousies— 
all private hobbies—all impracticable schemes—and unite in the one 
great object of striking the common enemy down. Agreeing in prin- 
ciple, let them not quarrel in details: let Mr. Hume attack Financial 
and Colonial Expenditure, and be followed by such as are able to 
follow. Let Mr. O'Connell address himself to Legal and Constitu- 
tianal Questions, Irish affairs, and general debating. Let Mr.Harvey 
assail the Woods and Forests, and cover the retreat of the young and 
inexperienced on his side, by sharp retorts and good cross-firing. Let 
Mr Tennyson treat Municipal Questions with his usual earnestness ; 
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and Mr. Warburton with less of his accustomed peculiarities. Let Mr. 
Grote become more practical and less abstract; and Mr. Roebuck 
more conciliatory and lesssharp. Let Mr. Bulwer arraign with more 
energy the Foreign Policy. Let Colonel Torrens give the House 
his views of Political Economy; and Mr. Robinson continue to devote 
himself to Trade :—and there is no fear that in time a visible progress 
will follow on this system of mutual forbearance and wise concession. 
Meantime, let Mr. Thomas Attwood use his influence out of doors— 
let him preside at peaceable Public Meetings, and sustain the efforts 
of the scores within the House, by the applause and approval of the 
millions out of it. This is our shen, given in all frankness and sin- 
cerity—we hope it may be followed. In that event, there is yet some 
hope for the country; but if, in consequence of petty personal divi- 
sions, the liberal Reformers allow the Ministers to have an easy victory, 
the latter will more fastly approximate to the worst spécies of Toryism, 
while the people, in the wildness of despair, will rush into Repub- 
licanism—perhaps to Revolution. As to ourselves, we have done our 
duty : we have warned Ministers till our voice is hoarse. May it so 
turn out, however, that they may not be more fatally warned by 
events ! 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 23. 


THE attraction of the Epsom Races was so much more powerful than 
that of the Legislative Assembly, that a sufficient number of members 
were not in attendance, at 5 o'clock, to form a House; and conse- 
quently the business of the evening was adjourned till the following 


ay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 24. 


The morning sitting was devoted to the receipt of petitions ; and, in 
the evening, the only two subjects discussed were—the Hertford and 
Carrickfergus Elections—at both of which the grossest bribery had 
been proved to be practised. ‘The details of the discussion would be 
wholly uninteresting to the general reader, and we shall therefore give 
them very briefly, but sufficiently at large to make the subject fully 
understood. 


Mr. Bernat, as Chairman of the Committee appointed to try the 
merits of the election petition against the return of the late members 
for Hertford, Lord Ingestrie and Lord Mahon, read the Report of the 
Committee ; and went through a large mass of evidence, which 
established, beyond all doubt, the existence of a most extensive system 
of bribery and corruption in the proceedings of that election. 
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Mr. FE. Stewart, and Lord Grorce Somerset, contended 
against the sufficiency of the evidence to justify the disfranchisement 
of the borough. Mr. Wynn, Mr. Pollock, Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir 
Henry Willoughby, and Mr. Goulburn, all followed in the same 
strain ; and great efforts were made by the Tories to throw discredit 
on the evidence in the first place, and to weaken the conclusions drawn 
from it, in the next. 


These were opposed by the Attorney-General, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Mildmay, Mr. Wason, Mr. Hardy, and the Earl of Kerry. We pre- 
sent three of the speeches, which shew the grounds taken by each of 
the parties—the serceies and the opponents of the motion before the 
House. 


‘Mr. C. W. Wynn observed that the question was not as to the conduct 
of the late members for Hertford, but whether the electors of that borough 
generally had abused the trust reposed in them to such an extent as to 
call for the adoption of strong measures, and justify the House in making 
an alteration in the constituency. Bribery was a serious offence by statute 
and common law, both in the receiver and giver; but to constitute the 
offence the money must be given in consideration of a vote, and if the con- 
sideration were not proved, a general giving of money or clothes, as in the 
present case, was not bribery. Then, as to treating, that was an offence 
only in the person who treated—voters were not punishable for it. In 
former cases (such as those of New Shoreham, Grampound, Aylesbury, and 
East Retford), where the House had interfered, it was invariably on the 
ground that bribery toa great extent, generally embracing a majority of 
the electors, had existed; but in the present instance there was not 
evidence of direct bribery in more than eleven or twelve cases (the number 
was certainly under twenty) out of 600 voters. He maintained that that 
was not an extent of corruption sufficient to justify the interference now 
called for. And as to treating, to which he had already alluded, if the 
principle were pushed as far as it would go, and to the extent proposed, any 
member might be unseated, and the issue of a writ suspended for any place 
in thekingdom. There was nothing illegal in a gentleman who had been 
elected in November going down to the place he represented in January, 
and making a distribution of money, provided he had not procured votes 
by a promise of such distribution, and provided there had been no previous 
understanding on the subject. There might be reasons for altering the 
law in this respect, but the House had now to do with the law as it stood, 
and must act upon it. In conclusion, he again expressed his opinion that 
no case had been made out against the borough suflicient to justify the 
suspension of the writ. 


‘Mr. MitpMay concurred in thinking that no distinction could properly be 
drawn between bribery and treating ; the one poured into the stomach, and 
the other into the pocket of the individual, whose vote was the inducement. 
The one inducement presented itself on the wings of a bank-note, and the 
other was conveyed through the steam of gin and tobacco. (“ Hear,” and 
a laugh.) He concurred in thinking that time sufficient had not been 
allowed to Hon. Members to go through the evidence in the present in- 
stance, which consisted of 450 folios, but that was not to regulate the deci- 
sion of the House. A Select Committee upon their oaths had reported 
that bribery and treating had prevailed, both previously to and during the 
last election for the borough of Hertford. t hat decision was not to be 
disturbed, and it was now only sought that a further inquiry might be 
instituted in order to see how the whole subject was to be pod of. If 
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the House refused to institute the further investigation, it would not be 
acting up to the decision, or the verdict more properly speaking, which the 
Committee had delivered. That inquiry he should support, for he could 
not conceive a worse man in existence than he who, possessed of wealth 
and education, pandered to the sensual appetites or pecuniary advantages 
of individuals, in bartering for the rights, interests, and liberties of their 
country. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ Lord Joun Russet said that after the speeches which had been deli- 
vered upon the question, he would do little more than give a silent vote ; 
nor should he, indeed, have troubled the House with any observation, had 
he not remarked that the same arguments which had been got up in de- 
fence of the proceedings at Hertford had been promoted on every previous 
occasion on which the question of bribery at elections had been introduced 
to the notice of the House. It happened very curiously that hon. gentle- 
men who professed themselves as ready as willing to enact general regula- 
tion sopepting bribery, yet always appeared to shrink from the contempla- 
tion of the particular cases. What! after the evidence already afforded, 
would the House act upon the recommendation of the Hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire, and merely consent to punish a few individuals with the 
consequence before them of the affair being then hushed up forever? For 
his part, he considered the evidence of Mr. Nicholson a sufficient warrant 
for the resolution. The proof of bribery among a great portion of the elec- 
tors was clear, and it was the bounden duty of the House to set its face 
against such profligate proceedings, and to signalize its condemnation of 
them, by not allowing the writ to issue during the present Parliament. 
(* Question.”) 


The House then divided on the following resolutions, which were 
carried by a majority of 227 to 55:— 

1. ‘ That the Bribery and Treating which prevailed previously to and 
during the last Election for the Borough of Hertford, requires the most 
serious consideration of this House. 

2. ‘ That a Select Committee be appointed, to consider and report upon 
the best mode of preventing Bribery, Treating, and other corrupt practices, 


in all future Elections for Members to serve in Parliament for the Borough 
of Hertford” 


A conversation subsequently ensued, in which Colonel Evans, 
Mr. 'Tynre, Mr. E. Stanzey, and Mr. O’ConNELL joined ; the 
result of which was, to elicit a we bes ore in favour of the Bal- 


lot, as the only effectual cure for evils of this description. 


Mr. O'ConNELL next introduced the subject of the Election at 

Carrickfergus, which had been declared a void election, in conse- 

uence of the bribery and corruption that characterized it. As the 
details of this Election are not so familiar to our readers as those of 
Hertford, which were freely published in the newspapers while the 
Committee was sitting, we subjoin the speech of Mr. O'Connell 
entire. 

‘ Mr. O’Connext rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill to disfranchise 
the county of the town of Carrickfergus. This proceeding was founded 
upon a report of a Committee of the House, that gross bribery and corruption 
had prevailed at the late Election for Carrickfergus. This town was situate in 
the county of Antrim, which (including Carrickfergus) sent six Members to 
Parliament. The constituency of Carrickfergus, before the Reform Bill, 
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consisted of 39 freeholders and 812 freemen, making a total of 861. Un- 
der the Bill the constituency had been increased to 1,024. For many 
years the Marquis of Donegal and the Marquis of Downshire had strug- 
gled to obtain the master influence in the borough; the success had been 
various, but at length the Donegal interest became predominant. The 
Committee had thrown treating overboard, but they found that bribery was 
universal. ‘The Hon. and Learned Member read extracts from evidence 
taken before the Committee, to prove that two persons, named Hallerton 
and Hunter, had received 10/. each. The second case was one in which 
bribery had been practised on both side. In the case of Matthew Coyle, 
his wife had received 20/. from Mr. Legge for voting for Mr. Dobbs. This 
was an open transaction in the street, in which a voter was purchased 
away from the opposite side. In the case of the Harpers, there were three 
who had votes, but it was supposed there were only two; 101. was given to 
each of the two, and when it was found there was a third, 7/. was offered, 
but refused, and at length all three got 10/. each. There was evidence of 
wholesale and sweeping bribery. In John M‘Cann’s evidence he talked 
of opening house and treating the electors, and he admitted that he got 
from Mr. Legge 120/. for “ general election purposes,” which was distri- 
buted amongst the voters and wives of voters. James Penny, another 
agent, produced a list of persons he had bribed by money he had received 
from Mr. Legge, and of which he was desired to make the best use he 
could. He bribed his own brothers and father, and paid 10J. to a person 
whom he called “a briber.” He swore he carried on this bribery gra- 
tuitously on his part. Mr. David Legge in his evidence stated that he dis- 
tributed a sum of money, the exact amount he could not specify, amongst 
every one who would take a bribe. He said that his party were obliged to 
bribe by the other side; they allowed the other party thirty-six hours before 
they gave a bribe. He stated that the electors could not withstand the 
temptation of bribery, which prevailed equally amongst the poor freemen 
and the 10/. householders. Another gratuitous agent, named Cohen, stated 
that he had bribed 200 electors at least for Sir A. Chichester, and that 
“there was no getting them toa poll without bribing them.” There was, 
(the Hon. and Learned Member observed) in fact, no distinction between 
the freemen and the householders. The Rev. George Chaine, a clergy- 
man, and therefore a person of respectability, stated in his evidence, that he 
brought from a Conservative Society in Ireland 500/. for carrying on the 
election, and he borrowed 450/. on his own credit, which sum of 9501. he 
gave to Legge for the purposes of the election. He swore that he knew 
Carrickfergus too well to think an election could be carried on without 
bribery. The constituency of the place, before the Reform Bill, was 851, 
of which thirty-nine were freeholders and thirteen 40s. freeholders. From 
the evidence of Mr. Cohen it 4 sree that at a former election forty-one 
voters were offered 700/.; but they said they could not take the money, 
and for a good reason—because the other side had offered 1,000/. The 
constituency now consisted of 1,024; but, contrary to the expectation of 
the commissioners, only 101 were 10/. householders. He trusted he had 
shown enough to prove that if ever there was a case in which the House 
ought to act decidedly, this was such a case. Considering the limited 
representation of Ireland, it might be said that he ought to suggest some 
place to which the franchise should be transferred ; but considering that 
this was a Protestant place, he declined, from peculiar delicacy, to take that 
responsibility, which he left entirely to the Seuss, in order that motives 
might not be imputed to him which he was not willing to be suspected of. 
The Hon. and Learned Member concluded with moving, at first, for leave 
to bring in a Bill to disfranchise Carrickfergus, but afterwards, that the 
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House do agree with the Committee, that gross bribery had taken place at 
the election at Carrickfergus.’ 


The following were the Resolutions reported by the Committee ; and 
subsequently proposed to the House :— 

‘That the most gross and scandalous bribery appears to have prevailed 
on both sides at the late election for the town and county of the town of 
Carrickfergus ; and that, although it does not appear that Conway Richard 
Dobbs, esquire, did personally take any part in such bribery, yet that his 
return was procured by his agents and friends by bribery. 

‘That a great proportion of the constituency, composed of freemen of 
the corporation, have been influenced solely by bribery in giving their votes 
at the late election; and it appears to the Committee that similar corrupt 
practices have prevailed at former elections fur the said town and county of 
the town of Carrickfergus.’ 


No opposition was made to this by any party ; the Tories even 
admitting the case to be such as warranted the measure proposed : and 
it was accordingly assented to without a division. And after the 
other matters standing on the list for this day were transferred to 
future days, in consequence of the lateness of the hour, the House 
adjourned till Thursday ; so that no business would be done on the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, of the Whitsun holidays: and 
this will account for the absence of any proceedings on those days in 
our Parliamentary Report. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


lew Member sworn in. 


Henry Jeffrey Winuington, esquire, for Worcestershire (Western Division). 
Honourable Sir Charles Paget, for Carnarvon Borough. 


Leave of Absence. 


To Mr. Langdale, a fortnight; Mr. William Handley, a fortnight; Mr. Andrew 
Johnston, three weeks. 

To Mr. Cripps, three weeks; Colonel Tynte, three weeks; Mr. Cornish, three 
weeks; Mr. Lister, one week; Mr. Walker, three weeks; Mr. Blackney, three 
weeks; Marquis of Blandford, three weeks; Mr. Wallace, one week; Mr. 
Cotes, one week; Mr. Greene, a fortnight; Mr. Shiel, a fortnight; Mr. Charles 
Russel, a week; Mr. Colquhoun, three weeks ; Mr. Lloyd Watkins, one week. 


New Writ issued. 


New Writ for Staffordshire (Southern Division),——In the room of Edward John 
Littleton, esquire, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
New Writ for Stroud,——In the room of David Ricardo, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 
Resolutions reported. 


Assessed Taxes Acts.——Resolutions reported : 
_ 1. That the Duties of Assessed Taxes on Inhabited Dwelling Houses occu- 
pied for Trade, and which are now exempt from certain of the Duties on Win- 
dows in respect of Shops or Warehouses, and certain of the same Duties on other 
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Inhabited Dwelling Houses, not exceeding the annnal value of £18, shall be 
reduced to such an amount as may be provided by any Act to be passed in the 
present Session of Parliament. 

2. ‘That the Duties of Assessed Taxes on Riders, Travellers, Clerks, Book- 
keepers, Office-keepers, Stewards, Bailiffs, Overseers, Managers, Shopmen, 
Warehousemen, Porters, and Cellarmen, shall cease and determine. 

3. That the reduced Duties of Assessed Taxes of £1.10s, on two Wheel Car- 
riages without metal springs, and on Common Stage Carts, shall cease and 
determine,’ 


Reports of Election Committees. 


Warwick Borough Election. —--House informed, that the Select Committee on 
the Petitions of William Collins and John Enoch, and of George Cattell Green- 
way and Henry Robbins, complaining of an undue Election and Return for the 
Borough of Warwick, have determined, 

That the Honourable Sir Charles John Greville is not duly elected a Burgess 
to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Warwick : 

‘That the last Election for the said Borough is a void Election, so far as re- 
gards the return of the Honourable Sir Charles John Greville: 

House also informed that the said Committee had come to the following Re- 
solutions: 

That gross Bribery appears to have prevailed at the late Election for the Bo- 
rough of Warwick, on the part of the agents of the Honourable Sir Charles 
John Greville. 

That, although Sir Charles John Greville does not appear personally to have 
taken part in such Bribery, yet that his return is, in a great measure, to be at- 
tributed to Bribery. 

Limerick City Election. ——House informed, that the Select Committee on the 
Petition of John Vereker, esquire, and others, have determined, 

That William Roche, esquire, and David Roche, esquire, are duly elected 
Citizens to serve in this present Parliament for the City of Limerick : 





Coleraine Borough Election. House informed, thatit appeared to the Commit- 
tee that the merits of the Petition did depend in part upon the Right of Elec- 
tion, and that therefore the said Committee required the Counsel for the Peti- 
tioners and the Counsel for the Voters of the said Borough, who were admitted 
as parties by an Order of the House dated the 14th of March last, to defend the 
return of Sir John Poo Beresford, to deliver to the Clerk of the said Committee 
statements in writing of the Right of Election for which they respectively con- 
tended : 

That the said Committee have also determined, 

That Vice Admiral Sir John Poo Beresford, baronet, is not duly elected a 
Surgess to serve in this present Parliament for the said Borough of Coleraine: 

That William Taylor Copeland, esquire, is duly elected, and ought to have 
been returned a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the said 
Borough : 

Carlow County Election.——House informed, that the Committee have deter- 
mined, 

That Walter Blackney, Esquire, is duly elected a Knight of the Shire to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County of Carlow: 

That Thomas Wallace, esquire, is duly elected a Knight of the Shire to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County of Carlow. 

Warwick Borough.—— Ordered, That the Speaker do not issue his Warrant for a 
New Writ for the Borough of Warwick, before Monday the 17th day of June 
next. 


Dover Election, 





House informed that the Committee have determined, 
That John Haleomb, esquire, is duly elected a Baron to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Town and Port of Dover, 
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Carnarvon Borough Election.——The Committee have determined, 
That Owen Jones Ellis Nanney, esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of Carnarvon. 
That Rear Admiral the Honourable Sir Charles Paget is duly elected, and 
ought to have been returned a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the 
said Borough. 


Montgomery Borough Election.——House informed, that the Committee have 
determined, 
That John Edwards, esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Montgomery. 


House informed, that the Committee have deter- 





Clonmel Borough Election. 
mined, 
That Dominick Ronayne, esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of Clonmel. 


Notices of Motions. 


Mr. Wallace. ——Bill for improving the forms of process, shortening the delays 
and lessening the expenses of litigation in the Court of Session in Scotland ; 
also, for regulating the forms of procedure, and diminishing the expenses, in 
Appeals from the said Court to the House of Peers, and also in Appeals in civil 
causes at the Circuit Courts in Scotland.—[Tuesday 4th June. } 

Mr. Wallace. Bill for the better regulating the forms of process in Sheriff and 
Burgh Courts in Scotland, and for adding to the powers and jurisdiction thereof, 
with a view to shorten the delays and lessen the expense of litigation in said 
Sheriff and Burgh Courts in Scotland.—[ Tuesday 4th June.} 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson. To call the attention of the House to the state of affairs 
in Poland, and our engagements towards that country under the Treaty of 
Vienna.—[Thursday 13th June. } 

Mr. Peter.——Bill for the purpose of amending and consolidating the Laws 
relating to the Observance of the Lord’s Day.—[ Monday 10th June.] 

Lord Molyneux. Bill to legalize the Marriages of Roman Catholics in Eng- 
Jand by their own Clergy,—[{ Monday 10th June. } 

Mr. Hill, That it be referred to a Committee of the House, to examine into 
and report to the House, the facts and circumstances of the claim of the Baron 
de Bode upon the Fund received from the French Government for indemnify- 
ing British subjects for the loss of property unduly confiscated by the French 
Authorities.—[ Wednesday, 12th June. ] 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—In Committee on the Juries (Ireland) Bill, to move, That no 
person shall be appointed as Sub-sheriff for any County, or County of a City or 
‘Town in Ireland, who shall, within two years prior to such appointment, have 
practised as an Attorney, or otherwise professionally, in any Court of Assize, 
Quarter Sessions, Petty Sessions, Coroner’s Court, &c. &c. within such County, 
Bounty of a City or Town. 

Mr. O'Connell. —— Bill to disfranchise the County of the Town of Carrickfergus.— 
[Friday 24th May.] 

Lord Viscount Althorp.——Bank of England Charter.—[{Friday 31st May.] 

Mr. Lloyd.——On Report of the Dwelling House Robbery Bill. to move a Clause 
repealing so much of the Act of 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 62, as makes the offences 
in that Act specified punishable by transportation for life only, and instead 
thereof, providing that such offences shall be punishable either by transporta- 
tion or imprisonment for a limited period, at the discretion of the Court.— 
{Monday 3d June. ] 

Mr. Benett. That the Committee appointed to inquire into the matters com- 
plained of in the Petition of the Electors and Inhabitants of Liverpool, pre- 
sented to the House on the 21st February 1833, which Committee was instructed 
to report, in the first place, the result of their inquiries as to Bribery and Cor- 
ruption at the last Election, having presented such first report, be instructed to 
pursue their inquiries into the whole of the matters complained of in the said 
Petition, and report the result of such inquiries to the House.—[Tuesday 4th 

June. ] 
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Mr. Cobbett.——Bill to alter and amend the Act [55 Geo. 3, c. 148]as far as the 
said Act relates to Stamps on Legacies, and to Probates of Wills.—deferred till 
Thursday 6th June.]} 

Mr. Charles Grant. 
{Tuesday 11th June.) 

Dr. Lushington. To move for Minutes of Court Martial on Captain Robison, 
{Deferred from Thursday 23d May till Wednesday 12th June.] 

Mr. Dominick Browne. —- In Committee on Carrickfergus Disfranchisement Bill, 
to add a third Knight of the Shire for the County of Mayo. 

Earl of Kerry.——Returns relating to the present state of Education in England 
and Wales.—[Friday 24th May.] 

Mr. Roebuck.—— Copy of the Instructions given to the Police by the Home Se- 
cretary respecting the dispersing of the Meeting at Cold Bath Fields; and also, 
a Copy of the Evidence given before the Coroner’s Inquest, as well as a Copy of 
the Verdict of the Jury.—[Deferred till Monday 3d June.] 

Mr. O’Connell.— —Bill to amend Irish Reform Act.—[Wednesday 5th June.] 

Sir Andrew Agnew.——Bill to enable local authorities to change Saturday and 
Monday Fairs and Markets to other days.—[Friday 7th June. ] 

Sir Andrew Agnew. Bill to enable the elections of Officers of Corporations, and 
other Public Companies, now required to be held on the Lord’s Day, to be held 
on the Monday or Tuesday next ensuing.—[Friday 7th June.] 

Mr. Young. On reading the Order of the Day for going into Committee of 
Supply, to move for returns of tonnage, showing the practical effect of the Trea- 
ties made under the authority of the Reciprocity of Duties Act on the interests 
of British Navigation.—[Friday 7th June. } 

Sir Robert Heron. ——Bill to prevent the necessity of a Member holding an Office 
under the Crown, vacating his Seatin Parliament, upon an exchange of Office. 
{Thursday 13th June.) 

Colonel Evans. —— Motion relating to the payment of Rates and Taxes as a qua- 
lification for exercising the Elective Franchise.—[Tuesday 18th June.] 

Mr. Hutt. —— In Committee on the Stamp Duties Acts, to move, That the Duties 
on Policies of Marine Insurance, as far as relates to Time Risks, be reduced to 
one half of the amount proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor.—— Resolution, That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland has been proved, by 
an experience of more than thirty-two years, to be a measure of bad policy ; 
that all the conditions upon which the said Union was established have been 
violated ; that the Irish people looked with intense anxiety to the formation of 
a Whig Administration, hoping to receive from them some of the promised be 
nefits of Reform, but they now consider them to be the most dangerous enemies 
to civil liberty, inasmuch as they have held out promises to the people which 
they well knew they could not realize.—[ Wednesday 26th June. } 





Resolutions respecting the East India Company’s Charter 











Petitions presented. 





Innkeepers. Petition of Innkeepers of the County of Essex, complaining of 
the inequality of the Taxes levied upon them, and praying for relief. 

Currency. Petition of Land-owners, Farmers, and others, of Fraserburgh, 
Pitsligo, Tyrie, and Aberdour, for an alteration in the monetary system. 

Education (Ireland,)—— Petitions against the new system of Education in Ire- 
land ;—of Moderator of the Presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil;—of Ministers 
and Elders of Alford ;—and, of Moderator and Members of the Presbytery of 
Garrock, 

Soap. Petition of Proprietors, Manufacturers, Merchants, and Inhabitants of 
‘Turriff, for the reduction of the Duty on Soap. 

Malt. Petitions for reduction of the Duty on Malt ;—of Landholders, Electors, 
and Farmers, of the County of Aberdeen ;—and, of Crofters, Cottagers, and 
Labourers, in the County of Aberdeen. 

Attornies Tax.——Petition of President of the Society of Advocates in Aberdeen, 
for repeal thereof, 
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Protestant Dissenters. Petitions for redress of grievances in relation to Mar- 
riages, Parochial Rates, and Registration ;—of Protestant Dissenters in Spald- 
ing ;—and, of Independents of Wethersfield. 

Fire Insurances. Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Land and Inhabitants of 
Billinghay, for reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurances. 

Tithes, Petition of Parishioners of Ashburton, for a commutation thereof. 

Weights and Measures. Petition of Land-owners and Occupiers, Members of 
the North Devon Agricultural Association, and Inhabitants of the Northern 
Division of Devon, for rendering the use of the Imperial Measures compulsory, 

House and Window Taxes.——~ Petition of Churchwardens, Overseers of the Poor, 
and Vestrymen of St. Paul Covent Garden, for the repeal thereof, 

Malt and Hops. Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Land, and other Inha- 
bitants of the hundred of Launditch (Norfolk), for the repeal of Duties thereon. 

Education. Petition of Inhabitants of Epping and Harlow, recommending 
the consideration of a plan for the instruction of the poorer classes. 

House and Window Tax. —— Petition of Inhabitants of Worcester, and its vici- 
nity, for the repeal of the House and Window Tax. 

Dissenting Chapels. —— Petitions for exemption of Protestant Dissenting Chapels 
as well as Churches from liability to Parochial Rates ; of Ministers. Trustees, 
and Members of the Wesleyan Methodist Congregation in Albion Street Cha- 
pel, York ;—in George Street Chapel, York ;—and, in New Street Chapel, 
York. 

Vote by Ballot. —— Petition of Electors and Inhabitants of Gloucester, for the 
adoption of Vote by Ballot at the Election of Members for Cities and Boroughs. 

House and Window Tax. Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Plymouth ;—of Sir John Key, Chairman of a Meeting of Inhabitant House- 
holders of the Cities of London and Westminster, and the Boroughs of Fins- 
bury, Greenwich, Lambeth, Marylebone, Southwark, and the Tower Hamlets ; 
—of Merchants, Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, and Inhabitants of Liverpool ;---of 
Shopkeepers and Retail Dealers, Members of a Guardian Society for the pro- 
tection of Trade, at Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Assessed Taxes. Petitions for the repeal thereof ;---of Burgesses and Electors 
and Inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hull;---of Iniabitants of Shepton Mallet ; 
-~-and, of the Chairman of a meeting of Householders and Inhabitants of St. 
Pancras. 

Protestant Dissenters. —— Petitions for relief with respect to Marriages, Parochial 
Rates, and Registration ;--of Trinitarian Protestant Dissenters of Edge Hill; 
---of Byron Street, Liverpool ;---of Baptists of Liverpool ;---and, of Cockspur 
Street, Liverpool ; referred to the Select Committee on Parochial Registration. 

Corn Laws, Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Lands and others residing 
in the Parts of Kesteven, Lincoln, against any alteration of the Corn Laws ; 
to lie on the Table. 

Hand-loom Weaving. Petitions complaining of distress, and the appointment 
of a Board of Trade for the regulation of that department of Manufacture ;-- 
of Hand loom Weavers of Ayr ;-~of Kirkintilloch ;---and, of Torrens Campsie, 
Waterside, and Kirkintilloch. 

Dissenting Chapels. —— Petition of Ministers, Trustees, Stewards, and Leaders 
of a Congregation of Wesleyan Methodists in Walcot, Bath, for exempting all 
places of religious worship from Poor Rates and Church Rates. 

Malt.—— Petitions for repeal of the Duty thereon ;--.of Agriculturists, and others, 
of Kingsworth ;---and of Pluckley. 

Septennial Act.—— Petition of the Chairman of a Meeting of Householders and 
Inhabitants of St. Pancras, for repeal of the Septennial Act, and for Vote 
by Ballot. 

Stamps on Receipts.——Petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Inhabitants 
of the City of Aberdeen, for the repeal thereof. 

Distilleries. Petition of Members of the Kilbernie Temperence Society, for 
the abolition thereof. 

Slavery.—— Petitions against the abolition thereof, without compensation to the 

proprietors ;—of Robert Hibbert, esquire ;—of Merchants, Bankers, Traders, 

and others, of Bristol ;—of Merchants and others, mortgagees and incumbrancers 
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Mr. Cobbett. Bill to alter and amend the Act [55 Geo. 3, c. 148)as far as the 
said Act relates to Stamps on Legacies, and to Probates of Wills.—deferred till 
Thursday 6th June. ] 

Mr. Charles Grant. 
[Tuesday 11th June.} 

Dr. Lushington.——To move for Minutes of Court Martial on Captain Robison, 
[Deferred from Thursday 23d May till Wednesday 12th June.] 

Mr. Dominick Browne.— - In Committee on Carrickfergus Disfranchisement Bill, 
to add a third Knight of the Shire for the County of Mayo. 

Earl of Kerry.——Returns relating to the present state of Education in England 
and Wales.—[Friday 24th May.] 

Mr. Roebuck.—— Copy of the Instructions given to the Police by the Home Se. 
cretary respecting the dispersing of the Meeting at Cold Bath Fields; and also, 
a Copy of the Evidence given before the Coroner’s Inquest, as well as a Copy of 
the Verdict of the Jury.—[ Deferred till Monday 3d June.] 

Mr. O’Connell.— —Bill to amend Irish Reform Act.—[ Wednesday 5th June.] 

Sir Andrew Agnew.——Bill to enable local authorities to change Saturday and 
Monday Fairs and Markets to other days.—[Friday 7th June. ] 

Sir Andrew Agnew. Bill to enable the elections of Officers of Corporations, and 
other Public Companies, now required to be held on the Lord’s Day, to be held 
on the Monday or Tuesday next ensuing.—[Friday 7th June.] 

Mr. Young. On reading the Order of the Day for going into Committee of 
Supply, to move for returns of tonnage, showing the practical effect of the Trea- 
ties made under the authority of the Reciprocity of Duties Act on the interests 
of British Navigation.—[ Friday 7th June. ] 

Sir Robert Heron. ——Bill to prevent the necessity of a Member holding an Office 
under the Crown, vacating his Seatin Parliament, upon an exchange of Office. 
(‘Thursday 13th June. } 

Colonel Evans. —— Motion relating to the payment of Rates and Taxes as a qua- 
lification for exercising the Elective Franchise. —[Tuesday 18th June.] 

Mr. Hutt. In Committee on the Stamp Duties Acts, to move, That the Duties 
on Policies of Marine Insurance, as far as relates to Time Risks, be reduced to 
one half of the amount proposed in the Bill, 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor, Resolution, That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland has been proved, by 
an experience of more than thirty-two years, to be a measure of bad policy ; 
that all the conditions upon which the said Union was established have been 
violated ; that the Irish people looked with intense anxiety to the formation of 
a Whig Administration, hoping to receive from them some of the promised be 
nefits of Reform, but they now consider them to be the most dangerous enemies 
to civil liberty, inasmuch as they have held out promises to the people which 
they well knew they could not realize.—[ Wednesday 26th June. ] 








Resolutions respecting the East India Company’s Charter 














Petitions presented. 


Innkeepers.——Petition of Innkeepers of the County of Essex, complaining of 
the inequality of the Taxes levied upon them, and praying for relief. 

Currency. Petition of Land-owners, Farmers, and others, of Fraserburgh, 
Pitsligo, Tyrie, and Aberdour, for an alteration in the monetary system. 

Education (Ireland.)—— Petitions against the new system of Education in Ire- 
land ;—of Moderator of the Presbytery of Kincardine O'Neil ;—of Ministers 
and Elders of Alford ;—and, of Moderator and Members of the Presbytery of 
Garrock. 

Soap.—— Petition of Proprietors, Manufacturers, Merchants, and Inhabitants of 
‘Turriff, for the reduction of the Duty on Soap. 

Malt.—— Petitions for reduction of the Duty on Malt ;—of Landholders, Electors, 
and Farmers, of the County of Aberdeen ;—and, of Crofters, Cottagers, and 
Labourers, in the County of Aberdeen. 

Attornies Tax. Petition of President of the Society of Advocates in Aberdeen, 
for repeal thereof, 
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Protestant Dissenters. ——Petitions for redress of grievances in relation to Mar- 
riages, Parochial Rates, and Registration ;—of Protestant Dissenters in Spald- 
ing ;—and, of Independents of Wethersfield. 

Fire Insurances. Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Land and Inhabitants of 
Billinghay, for reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurances. 

Tithes.———Petition of Parishioners of Ashburton, for a commutation thereof. 

Weights aud Measures. Petition of Land-owners and Occupiers, Members of 
the North Devon Agricultural Association, and Inhabitants of the Northern 
Division of Devon, for rendering the use of the Imperial Measures compulsory. 

House and Window Taxes.——— Petition of Churchwardens, Overseers of the Poor, 
and Vestrymen of St. Paul Covent Garden, for the repeal thereof. 

Malt and Hops. Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Land, and other Inha- 
bitants of the hundred of Launditch (Norfolk), for the repeal of Duties thereon. 

Education.——Petition of Inhabitants of Epping and Harlow, recommending 
the consideration of a plan for the instruction of the poorer classes. 

House and Window Tax. —— Petition of Inhabitants of Worcester, and its vici- 
nity, for the repeal of the House and Window Tax. 

Dissenting Chapels. —— Petitions for exemption of Protestant Dissenting Chapels 
as well as Churches from liability to Parochial Rates ; of Ministers. Trustees, 
and Members of the Wesleyan Methodist Congregation in Albion Street Cha- 
pel, York ;—in George Street Chapel, York ;—and, in New Street Chapel, 
York. 

Vote by Ballot. —— Petition of Electors and Inhabitants of Gloucester, for the 
adoption of Vote by Ballot at the Election of Members for Cities and Boroughs. 

House and Window Tax. Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Plymouth ;—of Sir John Key, Chairman of a Meeting of Inhabitant House- 
holders of the Cities of London and Westminster, and the Boroughs of Fins- 
bury, Greenwich, Lambeth, Marylebone, Southwark, and the Tower Hamlets ; 
—of Merchants, Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, and Inhabitants of Liverpool ;---of 
Shopkeepers and Retail Dealers, Members of a Guardian Society for the pro- 
tection of Trade, at Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Assessed Taxes. Petitions for the repeal thereof ;---of Burgesses and Electors 
and Inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hull ;---of Inhabitants of Shepton Mallet ; 
-~-and, of the Chairman of a meeting of Householders and Inhabitants of St. 
Pancras. 

Protestant Dissenters. —— Petitions for relief with respect to Marriages, Parochial 
Rates, and Registration ;--of Trinitarian Protestant Dissenters of Edge Hill; 
---of Byron Street, Liverpool ;---of Baptists of Liverpool ;--and, of Cockspur 
Street, Liverpool ; referred to the Select Committee on Parochial Registration. 

Corn Laws. Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Lands and others residing 
in the Parts of Kesteven, Lincoln, against any alteration of the Corn Laws; 
to lie on the Table, 

Hand-loom Weaving. ——Petitions complaining of distress, and the appointment 
of a Board of Trade for the regulation of that department of Manufacture ;-- 
of Hand loom Weavers of Ayr ;-~of Kirkintilloch ;---and, of Torrens Campsie, 
Waterside, and Kirkintilloch. 

Dissenting Chapels. Petition of Ministers, Trustees, Stewards, and Leaders 
of a Congregation of Wesleyan Methodists in Walcot, Bath, for exempting all 
places of religious worship from Poor Rates and Church Rates. 

Malt.——- Petitions for repeal of the Duty thereon ;--.of Agriculturists, and others, 
of Kingsworth ;--and of Pluckley. 

Septennial Act. —— Petition of the Chairman of a Meeting of Householders and 
Inhabitants of St. Pancras, for repeal of the Septennial Act, and for Vote 
by Ballot. 

Stamps on Receipts.——Petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Inhabitants 
of the City of Aberdeen, for the repeal thereof. 

Distilleries. Petition of Members of the Kilbernie Temperence Society, for 
the abolition thereof. 

Slavery.—— Petitions against the abolition thereof, withdut compensation to the 

proprietors ;—of Robert Hibbert, esquire ;—of Merchants, Bankers, Traders, 

and others, of Bristol ;—of Merchants and others, mortgagees and incumbrancers 
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on Estates and Plantations in the West India Colonies ;—of Persons interested 
in the West India Colonies residentin the City of Edinburgh ;—and, of Inha- 
bitants of Dumfries, and Planters now residing im the vicinity thereof; to lie 
on the Table. 

Post Office Packets. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Falmouth, complaining of the 
substitution of ten gun brigs for hired packets ; to lie on the Table. 

Reform of Parliament (England) Act.—Petition of Electors of the Borough of 
Bedford, for the amendment thereof; to lie on the table. 

Criminal Laws. Petitions for the abolition of the punishment of death, except 
for the crime of Murder ;—of Merchants, Farmers, and others, of Tullamoore ; 
and, of Clara ; to lie on the Table. 

Carriages. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Oxford Street, that the Public Carriages 
of the Metropolis may be put upon a better system ; to lie on the Table. 

Knowledge. Petition of Members of the Bolton Mechanics Institution, for the 
repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge; to lie on the Table. 

Newspapers. Petition of Members of the National Political Union, for the 
repeal of the Duty thereon; to lie on the Table. 

Poland. ——Petitions for the restoration of Poland to her former independent 
state; of Birmingham ;—and, of Dartford and Crayford; to lie on the Table. 
Prisons.-—— Petition of Edward Pelham Brenton, that children may no longer be 

committed to the common Prisons ; to lie on the Table. 

Nocturnal Legislation. Petition of Inhabitants of the City of Edinburgh, 
against; to lie on the Table. 

Oaths. Petition of Residents in the City of Limerick, for relief from the taking 
of Oaths; to lie on the Table. 




















LIST OF THE MINORITY 


Who, on Friday, the 17th of May, voted for Mr. Whitmore’s Motion for 
revising the present Corn Laws. 


England. Gaskell, D. Parker, J. Whalley, Sir S. 
Aglionby, H.A. — Godson, R. Philips, M. Whitmore, W. 
Baillie, J. E. Grey, Sir G. Phillpotts, J. Young, G, F. 
Bainbridge, E. Grote, G, Potter, R. 

Barnett, C, J. Guest, J. J. Ramsbottom, J. Scotland. 
Bish, T. Gully, J. Ricardo, D. Dunlop, Capt. J. 
Bolling, W. Hardy, J. Rippon, C, Ewing, J. 
Briggs, R. Hawes, B. Robinson, G.R. Ferguson, R. 
Brotherton, J. Hornby, E. G. Romilly, J. Gillon, W. D. 
Buckingham, J.S. Hughes, H. Romilly, E. Maxwell, Sir J. 
suller, E, Hume, J. Ryle, J. Oliphant, L. 
Bulwer, H.L. Humphery, J. Sheppard, T. Oswald, R.A. 
Burdett, Sir F. Hutt, W. Stewart, P. Oswald, J. 
Clay, W. Hyett, W. H. Strickland, G. Parnell, Sir H. 
Dashwood, G. H. Ingham, R. Strutt, E. Ross, H. 
Davenport, J. Jervis, J. Tancred, H. W. Stewart, R. 
Dawson, E. Key, Sir J. Tennyson, C, Wemyss, Captain 
Divett, E. Langton, G. Thompson, Ald, 
Evans, De Lacy Lester, B. L. Thicknesse, R. Treland. 
Ellis, W. Lister, C, Torrens, Col. R, Evans, G. 
Etwall, R. Marshall, J. Turner, W. Lalor, P. 
Evans, W. Marsland, T. Vernon, Hon. G. L. O’Connell, D. 
Ewart, W. Martin, J. Williams, G. O’Connell, M. 
Fenton, L. Milton, Viscount Wood, G. O’Connell, C. 
Ferguson, Sir R. | Molesworth, Sir W. Wood, Ald. M. O'Connell, J. 
Fielden, W. Morpeth, Viscount Walker, R. O’Connell, M. 
Fryer, R. C. Morrison, J. Walter, J. Ruthven, E. S. 
Fielden, J. Ord, W. H. Warburton, H, Vigors, N. A. 
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England. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Baillie, J. FE. 


Beauclerk, Major 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Berkeley, Hon. C.F. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bewes, T. 
Bish, T. 


Blackstone, W.S. 


Briscoe, J. L. 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


ON THE JUSTICE, SAFETY, AND PRACTICABILITY, OF 
IMMEDIATELY ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 


WE return to this subject, in continuation of the article given in our 
last, the interest of which has grown greater and greater on every suc- 
ceeding day. The press is hardly rapid enough to enumerate the se- 
veral publications which have appeared on both sides of this great 
question; we mean, on the side of the West India Proprietors, and 
on the side of the Abolitionists ; both of whom are strongly opposed, 
though from very different motives, to the Government Plan. For this 
reason, we feel persuaded that it can never be carried into prac- 
tice without very great alterations ; and as we are truly desirous of 
contributing our bs towards the defeat of that plan, and the substi- 
tution of a hl we shall continue, until it is finally settled, to devote 
some portion of our pages to the dissemination of our views on this 
momentous subject. If we have space, we will notice some of the 
principal publications adverted to, at the close ; and in the meantime 
we proceed to consider the greatest and most important features of this 
question, as indicated in the title under which we write. 


As to the justice of an immediate rather than a gradual abolition of 
Slavery, and the perfect safety as well as benefit with which that 
might be accomplished, it appears to us that there is one safe rule by 
which we may guide our determination. The decision must depend 
altogether on the answer to this question—‘“ To whom does the slave 
belong?” It has been already admitted by a large majority of the 
people of England generally, that the master has not, and cannot es- 
tablish, any just or legal title to a property in the body or soul of his 
slave ; that neither by religion, law, nor justice, can any one man 
claim a property in the person of any other man. If, then, this posi- 
tion be admitted, the whole question is settled ; for, if the slave can 
not be the property of the master, he must be the property of himself, 
and have a clear right and title to the possession of his own body, as 
well as of his own soul, over which, no other person can, without his 
voluntary surrender of it, have any absolute dominion or power. 
Now, what do we do, in cases of disputed property like this ;—as, for 
instance, where an estate, with all the cattle upon it, has been unlaw- 
fully held, by some usurper, for ever so long a period, while the 
rightful owners have been prosecuting their claims in Chancery for a 
restitution of the property unlawfully held or possessed by others ? 
When the decree oft the court has determined that the actual possessors 
have no legal right or title to the estate so held, but that the property 
belongs to another—does any one ever hear of a gradual restoration 
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of the rights of property to the rightful owners of it—by the release 
of a few acres of land, or a few head of cattle, ata time? Is not the 
restoration immediate, sudden, instantaneous? Does any one attempt 
to stay the issue of the decree, by pretending that it will be most dis- 
tressing to the wealthy possessors (however unlawfully their wealth 
was acquired) to be reduced all at once to the lowest level of poverty ; 
and equally dangerous to elevate, in a moment, and without previous 
preparation, an indigent and ignorant family, to the possession of 
unbounded wealth, and all the intoxicating effects which this new-born 
affluence and newly acquired power will be sure to produce ? No! the 
only question is to determine to whom the disputed property right- 
fully belongs; and that once determined, be the property large or 
small, and the claimants to it few or many, the restoration of it is not 
gradual but immediate, as that of the emancipation of the slaves, by 
restoring to themselves their property in their own persons, should be. 
The fittest time, indeed, for redressing any grievance, and making 
restitution for any wrong, is the moment after the grievance or wrong 
is discovered and admitted to be such; and every hour of delay 
beyond that period, is a cruel protraction of unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable evil. 

The supposed difficulty of providing for the slaves when emanci- 
pated, has deterred many persons from giving their cordial support to 
the se ete for immediate emancipation: but for ourselves, we 
could never perceive any difficulties in the case whatever. On this 
subject we can speak in the character of a witness, as well as in that of 
an advocate ; and we must say, that during a personal intercourse with 
the West India Islands, several of which we visited many years ago, 
we never knew an instance of the emancipation of slaves having either 
made those slaves dangerous tu society, or placed them in a situation 
of incapacity to provide for themselves. On the other hand, we have 
known abundant instances of great gratitude being expressed and 
evinced by slaves who had obtained their freedom: and so perfectly 
able and willing are they generally to maintain themselves, that the 
great bulk of what may be called the middle classes in the West Indies 
—the free blacks, and free people of colour, who fill up the great 
gulph that would otherwise divide the master from the slave,—are 
persons who, having become, from various causes, emancipated from 
the condition of slaves, have from that point started forward in a 
career of industry and activity unknown to them before ; and havin 
once tasted the sweets of enjoying property of their own, as the sighed 
of their labours, have been stimulated to produce and acquire more and 
more, tll many of them, becoming artizans and tradesmen, have ac- 
cumulated property to the extent of 500/. and even 1,000/. trained up 
their children in habits of industry, given them education, and become, 
in short, the founders of a new race, such as never could have had 
existence, had not their emancipation from Slavery laid the first 
foundation for their improvement. Not to rely too strongly, however, 
on our own opinions, we give those of others on the same subject. 

‘The history of emancipation in St. Domingo, and of the conduct of the 
mancipated slaves for thirty years subsequent to that event, (as detailed in 
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Clarkson’sadmirable pamphlet on the necessity of improving the condition of 
ourWest Indian slaves) is a complete refutation of all the elaborate arguments 
which have been artfully advanced to discredit the design of immediate éman- 
cipation. No instance has been recorded in these important annals, of the 
emancipated slaves (not the gradually,but the immediately emancipated slaves) 
abused their freedom. On the contrary, it is frequently asserted in having 
the course of the narrative, that the negroes continued to work upon all the 
plantations as quietly as before emancipation. Through the whole of 
Clarkson’s diligent and candid investigations of the conduct of emancipated 
slaves, comprising a body of more than 500,000 persons, under a great 
variety of circumstances, a considerable proportion of whom had been sud- 
denly emancipated, with all the vicious habits of slavery upon them, many 
of them accustomed to the use of arms !—he has not, throughout this vast 
mass of emancipated slaves, found a single instance of bad behaviour, not 
even a refusal tu work, or ef disobedience to orders; much less had he 
heard of frightful massacres, or of revenge for past injuries, even when they 
had it amply in their power. Well might this benevolent and inde- 
fatigable abolitionist arrive at the conclusivn, ‘ that emancipation (why did 
he not say immediate emancipation?) was not only practicable, but practi- 
cable without danger.’ All the frightful massacres and conflagrations 
which took place in St. Domingo, in 1791 and 1792, occurred during the 
days of slavery. They originated, too, not with the slaves but with the 
white and coloured planters,—between the royalists and the revolutionists, 
who, for purposes of mutual vengeance, called in the id of the slaves. 
Colonel Malenfant, in his history of the emancipation, written during his 
residence in St. Domingo, ridicules the notion that the negroes would not 
work without compulsion, and asserts, that in one plantation, more imme- 
diately under his ewn observation, on which more than four hundred negroes 
were employed, not one in the number refused to work after their eman- 
cipation. 

‘In the face of such a body of evidence, the detaining our West Indian 
slaves in bondage, is a continued perpetration of the same atrocious injustice 
which first kidnapped and tore them from their kindred and native soil, and 
robbed them of that sacred inalienable right, which no considerations, how 
plausible soever, can justify the withholding. 


‘An immediate emancipation, then, is the object to be aimed at: it is 
more wise and rational—more politic and safe, as well as more just and 
humane—than gradual emancipation. The interest, moral and political, 
temporal and eternal, of all apa concerned, will be best promoted by 
immediate emancipation. The sooner the planter is obliged to abandon a 
system which torments him with perpetual alarms of insurrection and mas- 
sacre; which keeps him in the most debasing moral bondage; subjects him 
to a tyranny, of all others the most injurious and destructive—that of 
sordid and vindictive passions :—the sooner he is obliged to adopt a more 
humane and more lucrative policy in the cultivation of his plantations :— 
the sooner the over-laboured, crouching slave, is converted into a free la- 
bourer ; his compulsory, unremunerated toil, under the influence of the 
cart-whip, exchanged for cheerful, well-recompensed industry—his bitter 
sufferings for peaceful enjoyment—his deep execration of his merciless 
tyrants, for respectful attachment to his humane and equitable masters :— 
the sooner the Government and the people of this country purify themselves 
from the guilt of supporting and tolerating a system of such monstrous in- 
justice ; productive of such complicated enormities; the sooner all this mass 
of impolicy, crime, and suffering, is got rid of, the better.’ 
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{t is well known, that in the United States, as well as in the West 
Indies, many slave-owners permit their slaves to go out to work for 
themselves, some as tradesmen, ship-builders, carpenters, masons, &c. 
and some as mere labourers, on condition that they maintain them- 
selves entirely, and give over to their owners a certain proportion of 
their weekly earnings, in the shape of tribute money, or interest on 
the capital invested in their purchase, as the price of this mongrel kind 
of freedom which they thus enjoy. Now, it must be evident to all, 
that if the free “roaming about” of such working gangs of men as 
these, is attended with no danger, (and no one pretends that such 
danger exists in this case) there could be no danger from the same 
men roaming about freely, when they belonged to themselves, any 
more than when they belonged to others. There would be this happy 
difference, however, in their case, that being relieved from the neces- 
sity of paying over any surplus of money to their owners, they would 
have far less difficulty in maintaining themselves as free men, than 
they now have as slaves; and therefore, to say that men, who can and 
do, under the present system, not only maintain themselves, and cover 
all their cost of subsistence, but yield a large profit to their owners, 
whether working on estates or in the gangs described—could not, if 
released from their payment of tribute, or yielding of profit, find 
means of subsistence,—is to utter both a falsehood and an absurdity 
at the same time. The West Indians would still cultivate their es- 
tates by men, whether these men were free or enslaved, and these men 
would still work on the estates for subsistence, in the one case as 
well as in the other. The only difference would be, that the tyranny 
and caprice of the master being at an end, competition and the rela- 
tion between supply and demand, would settle the price of labour 
there, as well as elsewhere :—no more labourers would be employed 
than were needed: these would work for the rate of wages which com- 
petition would determine, and the surplus hands, if any should re- 
main, would gradually find employment elsewhere. At first, there- 
fore, the number to be “ let loose,” as the phrase is,—meaning there- 
by, thrown out of all employment, and cast upon the stream— would 
be extremely few, if any, and their emancipation would be attended 
with no danger whatever. If any one should doabt the safety of let- 
ting large bodies of men free from previously existing restraints, let 
him think of the immense numbers which, at the close of every long 
war, are released from bondage, from stripes, and from chains,— 
100,000 from the ranks of the army— 100,000 from the ships of the 
navy—and 100,000 from the prisons of England, France, Portugal, 
and Spain. Did any one ever propose the gradual emancipation of 
all these beings from servitude, from suffering, or captivity ? or did 
any one ever predict danger from such a course? Never! Men re- 
leased from bonds of any kind, are too grateful for their freedom, to 
do any thing but rejoice at their deliverance, and make the best use 
of it they can to benefit themselves, and evince their gratitude to those 
who effected it. 


We turn, however, with great satisfaction, to some recent interest- 
ing and important evidence on this subject. It is from the Fifteenth 
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Report of the American Colonization Society. This was a Society 
founded more than fifteen years ago, for the purpose of providing a 
Settlement in Africa for all emancipated Negroes who desired to re- 
turn to their own country. In one of the Reports is a map of the ter- 
ritory purchased by them in Africa for this purpose. It lies between 
Cape Sierra Leone, south, along the coast to Cape Palmas—bein 
about 300 miles long, and extending inland about 50 miles broad. It 
is remarkable for a good soil, an ample supply of water, and a salu- 
brious climate. Its chief town stands about mid-way between the two 
promontories mentioned ; it is situated near Cape Montserada, and is 
called Monrovia, in honour of the American President, Monro. The 
expense of sending an emancipated slave from America or the West 
Indies to this free African colony— most appropriately named Liberia, 
for it is not subject to America nor to any other power, butis perfectly 
independent in every respect,—is not more than seven pounds sterling; 
for which sum, each person so sent has not only a free passage and all 
provisions found, but, on his arrival in the colony, he is put in pos- 
session of thirty or forty acres of freehold land, and furnished with 
implements nk materials for its cultivation. The funds for this mag- 
nificent undertaking have hitherto been furnished by the general go- 
vernment of the United States, by the local legislatures of the separate 
States, and by the donations se subscriptions of private individuals. 
The success of the experiment is complete, and must for ever set at 
rest the question of a an emancipated slave can maintain him- 
self, and elevate his own condition in life. Africans as well as Asia- 
tics, and Asiatics as well as Europeans, are all anxious to improve 
their own circumstances, and to increase the amount of their enjoy- 
ments, Present them with the motives and the opportunities so to do. 
and they rarely or ever fail to profit by them. The reader may judge, 
therefore, for himself, whether they five done so in Liberia or not, 
by the following short letter, containing the most recent intelligence 
from this infant but interesting colony, that has come into our posses- 
sion. It is dated Washington, Feb. 10, 1832, and is as follows : 

‘ Having just arrived in the United States from the Colony of Liberia, 
to which place I went as master of the schooner Margaret Mercer, and 
where I remained thirteen days, during which time I was daily on shore, 
and carefully observed the state of affairs, and inquired into the condition 
of the people, I venture to state some facts in regard to the circumstances 
and prospects of the colony. On Dec. 14th I arrived, and on the 15th went 
on shore, and was received in the most polite and friendly manner by the 
Governor, Dr. Mechlin, who introduced me to the ministers and principal 
inhabitants. All the Colonists appeared to be in good health. All my ex- 
pectations in regard to the aspect of things, the health, harmony, order, 
contentment, industry, and general prosperity of the settlers, were more 
than realized. There are about two hundred buildings in the town of Mon- 
rovia, extending along the Cape Montserada, not far from a mile and a 
quarter. Most of these are good substantial houses and stores, (the first 
story of many of them being of stone) and some of them handsome, spa- 
cious, painted, and with Venetian blinds. Nothing struck me as more re- 
markable than the great superiority, in intelligence, manners, conversation, 
dress, and general appearance in every respect, of the people over their co- 
loured brethren in America. So much was I pleased with what I saw, that 
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I observed to the people, should I make a true report, it would hardly be 
credited in the United States. Among all that I conversed with, J did not 
find a discontented person, or hear one express a desire to return to America. 
I saw no intemperance, nor did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. 
Being a Minister of the Gospel, on Christmas day I preached both in the 
Methodist and Baptist Church, to full congregations of from three to four 
hundred persons in each. I know no place where the Sabbath appears to 
be more respected than in Monrovia. I was glad to see that the Colonial 
Agent or Governor is a constant attendant on divine service, and appears 
desirous of promoting the moral and religious welfare of the people. Most 
of the settlers appear to be rapidly acquiring property ; and I have no doubt 
they are doing better for themselves and their children in Liberia, than 
they could do in any other part of the world—Wittiam ABELS.’ 


After this, it must be unnecessary to say another word. Contrast 
this picture of the industry, contentment, morals, and religion, of the 
Free Negroes in their native land, with the indolence, dissatisfaction, 
profligacy, and utter ignorance which is characteristic of the system 
of Slavery everywhere, and which, in the West Indies especially, has 
made the masters even worse than the slaves; for while the latter have 
some affection for their kindred, some respect for their own offspring, 
some conception of moral duty, and some sense of ng too—their 
tyrants are those who would hang the Missionaries, burn down the 
chapels, and exile or exterminate the professors of all sects of Chris- 
tianity for ever from the land. 


But, let us now show some of the actual fruits of this interesting 
Colony, in a production which is altogether African, and wholly the 
work of the free Negroes of Liberia. We have before us a newspaper, 
entitled “The Liberia Herald.” Its size is a good quarto, in form 
and space resembling the Atheneum and the Literary Gazette. It 
is well printed, filled with information of great interest : and the first 
article, which is, “On the surprising Influence of Prejudice,” is one 
that, for soundness of thought, and accuracy of expression, would be 
worthy of any periodical journal in England. After refuting ably all 
those arguments urged against emancipation, which are founded on 
the assumed inferiority of the black to the white races of men, and 
shewing that the different circumstances under which each has been 
placed, is more than sufficient to account for the present barbarism of 
Africa, and the high civilization of Europe, the writer cites a long 
catalogue of remarkable Negroes, who in their own persons proved the 
possibility of black men exhibiting the same powers of intellect, and 
attaining to the same distinction as white men, if placed within the 
reach of such attainments. The catalogue, though interesting, may 


be thought too long to be published entire; but the following are a 
few only of the names that it contains :— 


Hannibal, an African, who had received a good education, rose to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General under Peter the Great of Russia, and 
his son was also a General in the Russian Artillery. Francis Wil- 
liams, a Negro, born in Jamaica, studied in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and became a teacher of Latin and mathematics. Antony 
Williams Amo was born in Guinea, brought to Europe when very 
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young, and under the patronage of the Prince of Brunswick, he pur- 
sued his studies at Halle, in Saxony, and at Wittemberg, at which 
University he obtained the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. He was 
eminently skilled in the Greek and Latin languages, and supported 
several profound positions in metaphysics and hliohentias and de- 
livered most interesting lectures; and he is spoken of by the Abbé 
Grégoire, and the celebrated Blumenbach, as well as by the Academic 
Council, by which a memoir of him was published, as being remark- 
able for his integrity, talents, industry, and erudition. John Capitier, 
born in Africa, and purchased by a slave dealer at eight years of age, 
being carried to Holland, studied painting, and at the same time 
acquired the elements of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldaic 
languages; after which he became a distinguished minister of the 
Gospel, and wrote and published Elegies and Dissertations in the Latin 
language, on the calling of the Gentiles, and on Slavery, as well as a 
volume of Sermons. Othello, a negro, published at Baltimore, in 
1784, an Essay against the Slavery of the Africans, with which it is 
said few works can be compared, for the force of its reasoning and 
the fire of its eloquence. And though last, not least, Belinda, a 
negress, brought from Africa at the age of twelve, and sold in Mas- 
sachusets, after being a slave to one man for 40 years, addressed to 
the legislature of that State, in 1782, an eloquent petition for the 
freedom of herself and her daughter, which has been preserved in one 
of the volumes of the American Museum. 


These, then, are the records of what individuals of the African 
race, and of both sexes, have become, under every imaginable disad- 
vantage, and in spite of the prejudices still existing against their 
colour and their capacity. What may they not become in future 
years, when freedom has placed them on a level with ourselves : and 
when, instead of hindrances and obstacles, they will receive aids and 
helps to their effort at our hands? Let us hear no more, then, of the 
senseless cry that the slaves are not fit for freedom, and therefore 
ought not to be entrusted with it. The only grounds of this sup- 
posed unfitness, must be their present poverty, or present ignorance, 
or both. Now, if either the one or the other of these were a disqua- 
lification for freedom,—how many beings are there in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland, whose poverty is as great as that of the 
negro—for they have nothing: and whose ignorance is as complete, 
for they cannot even read: yet who ever heard any one say that 
these persons, poor and ignorant though they be, are not as fully 
entitled to receive, and quite as fit to enjoy, that protection of person, 
and freedom of action and opinion, which the poorest and most igno- 
rant among us may claim, as being as much his birth-right as that of 
any noble in the land? As to any danger from the slaves roving 
hither or thither, and being let loose to go wherever they please—it is 
quite chimerical. We find no evil from the liberty of “roaming 
about,” as it is called, being equally enjoyed by every man in Eng- 
land. Necessity, and self-preservation —the first laws of nature—will 
keep them from being long idle: and the loss of time and loss of 
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I observed to the people, should I make a true report, it would hardly be 
credited in the United States. Among all that I conversed with, / did not 
find a discontented person, or hear oue express a desire to return to America. 
I saw no intemperance, nor did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. 
Being a Minister of the Gospel, on Christmas day I preached both in the 
Methodist and Baptist Church, to full congregations of from three to four 
hundred persons in each. J know no yew where the Sabbath appears to 
be more respected than in Monrovia. I was glad to see that the Colonial 
Agent or Governor is a constant attendant on divine service, and appears 
desirous of promoting the moral and religious welfare of the people. Most 
of the settlers appear to be rapidly acquiring property ; and I have no doubt 
they are doing better for themselves and their children in Liberia, than 
they could do in any other part of the world.—Wittam ABELs.’ 


After this, it must be unnecessary to say another word. Contrast 
this picture of the industry, contentment, morals, and religion, of the 
Free Negroes in their native land, with the indolence, dissatisfaction, 
profligacy, and utter ignorance which is characteristic of the system 
of Slavery everywhere, and which, in the West Indies especially, has 
made the masters even worse than the slaves; for while the latter have 
some affection for their kindred, some respect for their own offspring, 
some conception of moral duty, and some sense of religion too—their 
tyrants are those who would hang the Missionaries, burn down the 
chapels, and exile or exterminate the professors of all sects of Chris- 
tianity for ever from the land. 


But, let us now show some of the actual fruits of this interesting 
Colony, in a production which is altogether African, and wholly the 
work of the free Negroes of Liberia. We have before us a newspaper, 
entitled “The Liberia Herald.” Its size is a good quarto, in form 
and space resembling the Athenaeum and the Literary Gazette. It 
is well printed, filled with information of great interest : and the first 
article, which is, “On the surprising Influence of Prejudice,” is one 
that, for soundness of thought, and accuracy of expression, would be 
worthy of any periodical journal in England. After refuting ably all 
those arguments urged against emancipation, which are founded on 
the assumed inferiority of the black to the white races of men, and 
shewing that the different circumstances under which each has been 
placed, is more than sufficient to account for the present barbarism of 
Africa, and the high civilization of Europe, the writer cites a long 
catalogue of remarkable Negroes, who in their own persons proved the 
possibility of black men exhibiting the same powers of intellect, and 
attaining to the same distinction as white men, if placed within the 
reach of such attainments. The catalogue, though interesting, may 
be thought too long to be published entire; but the following are a 
few only of the names that it contains :— 


Hannibal, an African, who had received a good education, rose to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General under Peter the Great of Russia, and 
his son was also a General in the Russian Artillery. Francis Wil- 
liams, a Negro, born in Jamaica, studied in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and became a teacher of Latin and mathematics. Antony 
Williams Amo was born in Guinea, brought to Europe when very 
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young and under the patronage of the Prince of Brunswick, he pur- 
sued his studies at Halle, in Saxony, and at Wittemberg, at which 
University he obtained the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. He was 
eminently skilled in the Greek and Latin languages, and supported 
several profound positions in metaphysics and philosophy, and de- 
livered most interesting lectures; and he is spoken of by the Abbé 
Grégoire, and the celebrated Blumenbach, as well as by the Academic 
Council, by which a memoir of him was published, as being remark- 
able for his integrity, talents, industry, and erudition. John Capitier, 
born in Africa, and purchased by a slave dealer at eight years of age, 
being carried to Holland, studied painting, and at the same time 
acquired the elements of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldaic 
languages; after which he became a distinguished minister of the 
Gospel, and wrote and published Elegies and Dissertations in the Latin 
language, on the calling of the Gentiles, and on Slavery, as well as a 
volume of Sermons. Othello, a negro, published at Baltimore, in 
1784, an Essay against the Slavery of the Africans, with which it is 
said few works can be compared, for the force of its reasoning and 
the fire of its eloquence. And though last, not least, Belinda, a 
negress, brought from Africa at the age of twelve, and sold in Mas- 
sachusets, after being a slave to one man for 40 years, addressed to 
the legislature of that State, in 1782, an eloquent petition for the 
freedom of herself and her daughter, which has been preserved in one 
of the volumes of the American Museum. 


These, then, are the records of what individuals of the African 
race, and of both sexes, have become, under every imaginable disad- 
vantage, and in spite of the prejudices still existing against their 
colour and their capacity. What may they not become in future 
years, when freedom has placed them on a level with ourselves : and 
when, instead of hindrances and obstacles, they will receive aids and 
helps to their effort at our hands? Let us hear no more, then, of the 
senseless cry that the slaves are not fit for freedom, and therefore 
ought not to be entrusted with it. The only grounds of this sup- 
posed unfitness, must be their present poverty, or present ignorance, 
or both. Now, if either the one or the other of these were a disqua- 
lification for freedom,—how many beings are there in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland, whose poverty is as great as that of the 
negro—for they have nothing: and whose ignorance is as complete, 
for they cannot even read: yet who ever heard any one say that 
these persons, poor and ignorant though they be, are not as fully 
entitled to receive, and quite as fit to enjoy, that protection of person, 
and freedom of action and opinion, which the poorest and most igno- 
rant among us may claim, as being as much his birth-right as that of 
any noble in the land? As to any danger from the slaves roving 
hither or thither, and being let loose to go wherever they please—it is 
quite chimerical. We find no evil from the liberty of “roaming 
about,” as it is called, being equally enjoyed by every man in Eng- 
land. Necessity, and self-preservation —the first laws of nature—will 
keep them from being long idle: and the loss of time and loss of 
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subsistence, which such roaming must involve, will soon place limits 
to the extent of the poor man’s range. 


For ourselves then, convinced of the absolute injustice of con- 
tinuing the existence of Slavery, for a single hour—satisfied of the 
perfect safety of abolishing it at once and for ever—persuaded that 
the master and the slave would be equally benefited by the emanci- 
pation of the latter—and that the interests of the fation, as well as 
the cause of humanity and religion, would be greatly advanced by 
such a step,—we contend for the immediate and unconditional 
emancipation of all the Slaves in the British dominions, without en- 
cumbering the question with any previous provisions of laws, rules, 
or regulations, but letting Emancipation come first, because Religion, 
Justice, and sound Policy, alike demand that gift at our hands—and 
bringing, as speedily as possible in its train, those improvements in 
law, education, morals, and condition, which may then be safel 
hoped for, but which, without Emancipation preceding them, will 
never be realized.— After this, we may enter on the question of com- 
pensation, with a full determination to put to the test the experiment 
as to whether the cheerful vigour and buoyant energy of free labour 
would not be far more productive to the planter than the slow and 
sullen, and despairing efforts of slave labour by which he is now 
sustained ; and if the result of that experiment should be, as it in- 
evitably must, to prove the superiority of Freedom over Slavery, 
even in a mere pecuniary sense, the compensation would then have 
to be paid by the planters to the Government, for having relieved 
them from the dangers of insurrection, lightened the burthens on 
their estates, and made them more productive even to themselves. 
Let us get the question of compensation into this shape,—and into 
this shape it must be brought, if the experiment be tried,—and we shall 
see that the planters will then be the first to recommend the postpone- 
ment of its payment to the remotest possible period of time. 


PROPORTIONS OF POPULATION TO SOIL, IN VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 


THE approaching discussions on Emigration, as one of the modes of 
relieving Great Britain from what is called a “ superabundant popu- 
lation,” will form our apology, if any indeed can be necessary, for 
calling the attention of our readers to the statistical facts which we 
shall lay before them in this article——the object of which is to prove, 
by incontrovertible evidence, that an abundant population ought to 
be, under any tolerable system of good government, a blessing to a 
country, as a scanty population is an evil; and that, in point of fact, 
those countries which are the most abundantly peopled are the richest 


and the happiest, and those most thinly supplied with inhabitants the 
poorest and most miserable. 
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In pursuing this subject through all its important details, we shall 
confine ourselves rigidly to acknowledged and undoubted facts, and to 
the legitimate inferences which these facts admit; and if the investi- 
gation should appear to be divested of those reflections which the sub- 
ject is so well calculated to excite, we beg the reader to believe, that it 
is not because the reflections and the feelings do not exist, but because 
it is our desire, in all cases, but more especially in topics like the 
present, to condense and concentrate, as much as possible, the elements 
for forming a sound decision, and to leave the rest to those who will 
have to pronounce the judgment. With this explanation of our 
motives and views, we proceed at once to the consideration of the 
subject proposed. 


‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth :’ such was the 
command of the omnipotent Creator to the first man and woman ; and 
the injunction was accompanied by adequate means to fulfil it. 
« And men began to multiply on the face of the earth; for they had 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.’ Thus, one of the advantages 
given to man was that of being omnivorous, or capable of subsisting 
upon an infinite variety of animal and vegetable productions ; whilst, 
by another special privilege, he was so constituted that he could live, 
a and multiply, almost equally well in every climate of the 
globe. 

In being thus capacitated to inhabit every part of the earth, and to 
convert into food so great a multiplicity of substances, our species 
would seem, at first sight, to have been exempted from every impedi- 
ment to their unlimited increase ; inasmuch as man could accommo- 
date himself to almost every variety of circumstances, and adapt cir- 
cumstances to his situation. There are, however, three principal 
stages in social life, by which the propagation of mankind is more or 
less checked, and population limited. In the least civilized state, the 
savage or hunter, living on the spontaneous products of the earth, 
requires about a dozen times more territory to supply him with food 
than the shepherd ; consequently, in an equal extent of country, the 
population of a savage community must be twelve times less than that 
of a pastoral people. And, therefore, when a savage population has 
increased so far as to exceed the proportion of the a a sew spon- 
taneously supplied by nature, their tribes are driven by necessity to 
resort to wars of extermination among themselves, and thus to reduce 
from time to time their extra population to their meagre means of 
subsistence ; which circumstance is, no doubt, the reason why anthro- 
pophagi are frequently found in this unhappy and brutalized state of 
society. The pastoral life offers to the shepherd community a better, 
more abundant, and less precarious supply of food, in the herds of 
domesticated animals which they rear. Yet the feeding of flocks and 
herds also requires an extensive territory, and frequent change of 
pasturage ; so that a community of herdsmen must necessarily occupy 
a much larger proportion of soil than an agricultural society, and can 
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only reach a twelfth part of the population of the latter in a country 
of similar extent. When they increase beyond the resources for 
subsistence available in their erratic state, the surplus of their popu- 
lation are obliged to emigrate; and they thus send abroad warlike 
colonies, well characterised by the name of Sacred Springs amon 
the pastoral aborigines of Italy. Thus, the Sabines were a ‘ Seanad 
Spring’ of the Umbrians, the Samnites of the Sabines, the Lucanians 
of the Samnites, &c. 


In the mere pastoral state, we perceive that it is nature alone, pro- 
ducing spontaneously food for the living creatures of the earth, that 
supplies provision for the shepherd. It is equally obvious, that unas- 
sisted nature directly furnishes subsistence to the savage. It is only 
in the more advanced stage of society that man combines and im- 

roves the gifts of nature, and obtains all the supplies necessary for 
his wants. And, as the labour of a few husbandmen is sufficient to 
maintain many families, and to enable them to procure those means 
of subsistence by which many members of the commonwealth find 
leisure to cultivate the various handicraft trades, and to acquire a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, the agricultural state is obviously 
that which is most favourable to human propagation. In this con- 
dition, mankind being better fed, clothed, and lodged,—their wars, 
incited by a spirit of ambition, less destructive than those that are 
merely predatory,—and their attention to the productions of the earth 
supplying them with cures for diseases, or preventives for those 
which ordinarily prevail,—they are consequently placed in the most 
favourable situation for obeying the divine command to ‘ multiply 
and replenish the earth.’ 


The highest step in the progress of civilized life is the commercial 
state. Affording leisure for the artizan, it improves and vivifies every 
thing at home; commanding subsistence from abroad, it pursues 
those schemes of adventurous speculation which a spirit of commercial 
enterprise opens; it establishes the beneficial relations which neces- 
sarily grow out of that spirit; imparts new means for developing the 
industry of the country; increases the general abundance, at the same 
time that it augments the wealth of individuals ; and finally yields 
resources for the support and useful activity of a dense population. 
What is effected by commerce at large, and by the reciprocal inter- 
change of commodities between nations, is produced on a smaller 
scale by the towns and cities of a civilized country. In this concen- 
trated union of many interests, the town attracting fresh citizens from 
the country, and demanding a constant supply of provisions, afford a 
ready market for the surplus productions of the agriculturist, as well 
as opportunities of employment for the superabundant population of 
the vicinity. Hence, the means of industry are incessantly augmented, 
and the propagation of inhabitants constantly increased. Accord- 
ingly, we see that population is generally more abundant round the 
towns than at a distance, and denser near the great cities than in the 
neighbourhood of the smaller ones. In this manner, the towns keep 
in constant requisition the productions of agriculture, and call mure 
rapidly into existence the population of the country; and, to crown 
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all, foreign traffic and commercial intercourse come in to increase the 


general industry and population. 


With these two powerful agents, (agriculture and commerce, ) 
pulation and subsistence advance, hand-in-hand, in rapid ratio. In. 
different almost to the natural fertility of the soil, (a requisite not 
always the most important,) unfruitful countries have been enabled by 
human perseverance and industry, not only to maintain a great num- 
ber of inhabitants, but even to export provisions. It is, however, more 
easy to perceive the actual effects of these two agents, than to appre- 
ciate the extent of their influence. 


It is very difficult to determine the limits to which population is re- 
stricted in each of the THREE stages of society previously described, 
because the laws influencing the propagation of mankind have been 
almost as much concealed from our view in their social as in their 
physical operation. As, however, the one is more accessible to inves- 
tigation than the other, we shall collect some facts and materials b 
which this important object may be first illustrated, and afterwards 
reduced into rules of arithmetical calculation. Our researches will 
commence by instituting a comparative estimate between the area and 
the population of counties whose statistics have been fully detailed or 
aah ‘cnown to us. These being properly sinedaleed. oa reducin 
the number of persons to the square mile, we shall arrive at a standar 
by which to determine the unknown population of analogous regions. 
The first object will be to ascertain the superficial extent and the num- 
ber of inhabitants of those countries in which these points have been 
precisely determined, and from these data to fix, as a proportionate 
number, the comparative amount of persons to the square mile. 


To check, as well as to elucidate and exemplify these calculations, 
it will be necessary to reduce the square miles into their corresponding 
number of acres, and then to determine what is the proportionate 
number of acres to each inhabitant. With these data, we shall find 
out the proportions existing between the area and population in most 
of the countries of the globe ; and, by analogical comparisons with ter- 
ritories of which we have no statistical returns, but which possess a 
certain similarity in circumstances and situation to those of which the 
statistics are known, we shall be able to obtain approximate estimates 
on which the probable number of their inhabitants may be calculated ; 
and thus solve many problems in population hitherto unattempted, or, 
if attempted, deduced from supposititious inferences, or facts not suffi- 
ciently authenticated. The same comparative method will offer facili- 
ties by which to judge of the accuracy of ancient and modern records, 
or to determine what is within or beyond the reach of the propagating 
power of human society. The following table, illustrated by explana- 
tory details, will exhibit more distinctly the advantages of this mode 
of calculation. 
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Comparative Population and Area of all the Countries of the Globe, 
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The extensive region, called Siberia, or Russian Tartary, is very 
thinly peopled. The Russian records attribute to it little more 
than two millions of inhabitants ; but, as many wandering tribes and 
isolated societies are not comprised in these, we are authorized to 
raise the population to three millions, which, compared to the area, 
gives the ratio of one inhabitant to the square mile, being six hun- 
dred and fifty acres to each person. We shall find hereafter that 
this proportion is about the common standard of the pastoral state. 


Independent Tartary has always been the haunt of barbarian 
hordes. Driven from the Fast by other wanderers, they accumulated 
in these regions, till necessity compelled them to become the invaders 
of neighbouring countries, into which they penetrated and which 
they successively occupied. 

The Arabians, at au early period, exchanging, to a considerable 
extent, their pastoral state for a more sedentary life, their present 
barren country displayed, in several districts, lines of the most delight- 
ful gardens, which became very populous aud thickly inhabited: but, 
since their retrogression to the nomadic state, these beautiful spots 
have been overspread by the sands of the desert, or have been con- 
verted into a wild range of unproductive pasturage. Recent travellers 
assign to this country only dhe millions of semi-barbarous inhabi- 
tants, who are in the proportion of five persons to a square mile, 
being 123 acres for each individual. 


Chinese Tartary is tolerably populous, particularly in Manchou, 
Thibet, and Little Bocharia. ‘The pastoral state prevails only in 
Mangolia and the great Desert of Cobi. In computing the whole 
together, we find about ten persons to the square mile. At the rate 
of sixty-six acres to each individual, there are 8 millions of inhabitants. 


The numerous estimates respecting the population of China vary 
from fifty millions to the mystical number of three hundred and 
thirty-three. The great imperial map of the Celestial Empire, pub- 
lished in the year 1790, fixes, however, the population of China 
Proper at 143 millions of taxable persons, to whom may be added 
7 millions of untaxable inhabitants. These will make, altogether, 
150 millions of persons, or (as the Chinese records express it) of 
mouths ; for ved is the phraseology used, in place of our custom- 
ary enumeration of the number of souls comprised in a census of the 
people. Some very late accounts make the number more than 350 
millions ; but taking it at the lowest amount, and adding 10 millions 
more for the islands in the Chinese Seas and the Peninsula of Corea, 
which gives, together, the ratio of 123 inhabitants to a square mile, 
or a little more than 5 acres to each person, the population of 
China will be found to be inferior to that of many European states, 
inferior to that of Germany, and even to that of Modern Egypt. 


We shall see hereafter that this country, whose agricultural 
produce for the support of human life is almost exclusively 
rice, is capable of maintaining not only the high population which 
has been heretofore ascribed to it, but one still more numerous; 
nor would its inhabitants live in the continual dread of famine, 
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or of pestilence, more commonly the attendants of ill-peopled and ill- 
cultivated countries, rather than of those supporting a dense and in- 
dustrious population. 


The want of statistical accounts supplying details of the population 
of the Indo-Chinese kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin-China, Laos, 
and Cambodia, will oblige us to assume for them a ratio similar to 
that of the Indian Islands in their neighbourhood. This rate being 
known to be that of thirty persons to the square mile, or twenty-one 
acres to each individual, would give a population of nine millions for 
those dependencies. 

The population of the Japanese islands has been the subject of 
much diversity of opinion; but, as no country resembles China so 
much in its political institutions and the manners and habits of its 
people, as those Islands, to none can we more satisfactorily apply that 
proximate proportion suggested by strong points of analogy in the 
social features and characters of a similar people. The same propor- 
tionate number of inhabitants to the square mile, or of acres to each 


individual, as that of China, would fix seventeen millions as the popu- 
lation of Japan. 


With regard to the Indian Archipelago, the Dutch reports having 
stated, on some few satisfactory data, the number of inhabitants on 
some of the islands, these statements, with proper allowances, will 
serve for the whole. Thus we are enabled to establish throughout 
these islands, collectively, the proportion of thirty persons to a square 
mile, or twenty-one acres to each inhabitant. This will give the 
number of fifteen millions of souls for the whole Indian Archipelago. 


The Birman empire is more thickly inhabited. Recent facts, de- 
rived from the social condition of its people, would determine us to fix 
the proportion at forty-one persons to the square mile, or at sixteen 
acres to each inhabitant,— giving a numerical population of eighteen 
millions of souls. 

Hindoostan is stated to possess one hundred millions of Hindoos, 
and ten millions of Mohammedans, or 100 persons to the square 
mile, being at the rate of six acres to each individual ;—a slender 
allotment for such a rich and fertile country, being only the same pro- 


portion as that presented by the census of the mountainous district of 
Switzerland. 


In Persia, Candahar, and Afghanistan, arid deserts, increasing with 
the decrease of the population, thinned by a long succession of dis- 
turbing causes, exhibit a proportion which reduces its inhabitants to 
eighteen persons in the square mile ; being an allowance of thirty-nine 
acres to each person, or a total of fourteen millions of souls. 


Turkey in Asia, a country the long-continued prey of the worst 
possible Government, possesses about the same proportions as Persia, 
in its eastern provinces ; but towards the west, particularly in Anatolia, 
itis much more populous. The accounts which recommend them- 
selves by the most approved authority, give to the whole a population 
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of about twelve millions, or twenty-six persons to a square mile, being 
twenty-four acres to each inhabitant. 


Palestine, from one of the most populous countries in the world, has 
been reduced to the same low proportion,—an aggregate of only about 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. 


We should be led to reduce Arabia to the rate of the pastoral con- 
dition of society, if its sandy region, surrounded by a fertile border, 
and gemmed with a few green oases, in which are some towns and 
many sedentary tribes, did not, according to the best authorities, com- 
pel us to fix the number of inhabitants at the rate of five persons to 
the square mile. 


Thus we find in all Asia a population of about three hundred and 
seventy-two millions and a half of souls, being thirty-seven persons to 
the square mile, or eighteen acres to each inhabitant. 


In Africa, beginning with Egypt, we find a country, comprising a 
valley of the greatest fertility, compressed between arid and parched 
deserts,—presenting for the whole area a proportion of about eighteen 
persons to the square mile ; being, in all, a population of about two 
millions and a half. If, however, we direct our attention to the ha- 
bitable and cultivated parts exclusively, the ratio will be found to be 
150 inhabitants to the square mile, giving the sum of four acres to 
each individual,—a rate superior to the best peopled countries of Asia, 
but greatly inferior to that of its ancient populousness. 


Abyssinia, with its immense mountains and fertile valleys, has a 
eabtied opulation of Christians and barbarians ; but it cannot be esti- 
mated higher than eighteen persons to the square mile, or thirty-six 
acres to each individual. The result of this calculation will give 
about seven millions of inhabitants. , 


No part of the world resembles Arabia so much as the Southern, 
Western, and Central regions of Africa, taken collectively. This re- 
semblance, added to some — statements, will determine the adop- 
tion of the same ratio of five persons to the square mile, or 123 
acres to each inhabitant, giving a supposititious populations of thirty- 
four millions. 


The African islands, far better known to us and much more densel 
se than the continent, have been estimated to possess four mif- 
ions of inhabitants, or twenty persons to the square mile ; being at 
the rate of thirty-two acres to each individual. 


In the States of Barbary, the most probable relations have as- 
signed, at this present time, to the stretch of shore understood by this 
peculiar appellation, fifteen millions of inhabitants, being twenty-seven 
persons to the square mile, or an allowance of twenty-four acres to 
each person ; a result which gives only half the number of inhabi- 
— that peopled the same countries when under the dominion of the 

omans. 


By these estimates, the whole of Africa would seem to possess a 
population of sixty-two millions and a half. Eight persons would, 
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therefore, be the average to the square mile, or eighty-three acres the al- 
lotment for each individual ;—a very scanty proportion, notattributable 
to the aridity of the soil only, since large tracts are extremely fertile, 
but to the barbarism of the inhabitants, and the waste of life created 
by the slave-trade. 


The pgpulation of Turkey in Europe is generally estimated’ at 
twelve millions. This would give the proportion of sixty inhabitants 
to a square mile, being twelve acres for each person,—a very depopu- 
lated condition for one of the finest countries in the world, anciently 
embellished with splendid cities, and inhabited by the most intelligent 
race of the then known families of the earth. 


Contrary to what we percieve to be the result in regard to Greece, 
modern Italy possesses a higher rate of population than in the most 
prosperous period of the Roman empire. In the time of Pliny it was 
stated to contain fourteen millions of souls: it has now ao He the 
number of twenty millions of inhabitants, which would be 170 persons 
to the square mile, or four acres to each individual. 


The Spanish Peninsula is computed to contain fourteen millions 
and a half of inhabitants; that is, eighty persons to the square mile, 
or eight acres for the subsistence of each. Under the Moors, the 
population of Spain was double the present amount, it being then one 
of the most industrious and civilised countries of the middle ages. 


France has attained a population of thirty millions of souls, being 
190 persons to the square mile, or three and a half acres to each in- 
habitant. The increase, however, was very slow; since, in the time 
of Cesar, there were at least six millions of souls in Gaul. 


Great Britain and Ireland possess collectively higher proportions, 
with a population of upwards of twenty-one millions; but individually, 
we shall perceive by some after analyses, that England and Ireland 
have acquired a higher rate, a rate even greater than that of the 
Netherlands and Belgic-Prussia, with their 201 inhabitants to the 
square mile, or three acres to each person,—proportions produced by 
a population of seven millions in a territorial space comparatively ex- 
tremely limited in its dimensions. 

The number of inhabitants in Switzerland is not so great by half, 
since it does not reach two millions, with 100 persons to the square 
mile, or six and a half acres to each individual. 


The whole of Germany is peopled by about forty millions of souls, 
the ratio being 150 persons to the square mile, or four and a half 
acres to each inhabitant. 

_Russia in Europe is so thinly inhabited, that, with a population 
of fifty-two millions, there is scarcely the proportion of twenty-nine 
persons to the square mile, being but one individual to twenty-two 
acTes. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, considered collectively, are yet 
more thinly inhabited : with a population of six millions, the ratio is 
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reduced to sixteen persons to the square mile, or one individual te 
forty-one acres. 


According to the foregoing analysis, the whole population of Eu- 
rope will be found to be two hundred and four millions and a half; 
sixty-three persons being assigned to the square mile, or a little more 
than ten acres being apportioned to each inhabitant,—a much more 
compact population than that found in Asia at this present, or per- 
haps at any previous, time, and the most dense ratio of any of the 
Jive parts of the globe. 


Northern America is reduced to the lowest ratio of human society. 
Computed at a rate twelve times less than that of the pastoral state, it 
may serve as the standard of savage life, a condition of society which 
predominates over the whole extent of that part of the American con- 
tinent. On this basis, the fractional calculus of one-twelfth part of 
an individual may be allowed to the square mile, or 7,620 acres ap- 
portioned to each person. This would give a population of 140,000 
savages,—an estimate probably not far from the truth. 


British North America contains a population of about 600,000 souls, 
being one-fourth of an individual to the square mile, or 2,700 acres 
to each inhabitant. 


The fast increasing population of the United States, exceeding at 
the present time ten millions and a half of inhabitants, has not yet 
surpassed in its proportion to the territorial extent the low rate of 
Africa and Arabia, since there are only five persons to the square 
mile, or one inhabitant for the subsistence afforded by 123 acres. 


In the new republics of Mexico and Guatemala, the number of in- 
habitants has been asserted to be eight millions and a half. The ratio 


to the area would be eight persons to the square mile, or eighty-four 
acres to each individual. 


The West India Islands, which, according to the early Spanish 
historians, swarmed with population, still possess a greater share of 
inhabitants than an equal extent of territory in the southern division of 
the American continent, containing two millions and a half of in- 
habitants: they present a rate of twenty-five persons to the square 
mile, or a division of twenty-six acres to each individual. 

In South America, the independant States of Columbia and Quito, 
with a population of two millions eight hundred thousand souls, have, 
over the wide extent of surface comprised in these territories, only a 


fraction more than two inhabitants to the square mile, being one 
person to 252 acres. 


Peru possesses nearly one million and a half of inhabitants: this 


would be three persons to a square mile, or 227 acres for each in- 
dividual. 


Chili has a population of 1,100,000 souls; being six persons to the 
square mile, or 100 acres for every individual within its territory. 


The number of inhabitants in the States of La Plata, or Buenos 
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Ayres being 2,300,000, would present the ratio of less than two 
persons to the square mile, or 423 acres for every individual. 


The empire of Brazil has four millions of souls; which would be 
one and one-fourth person to the square mile, or about one individual 


‘to 480 acres. 


The population of the other parts of South America taken col- 
lectively, as Paraguay and the southern territories of the Continent, 
may be computed at the rate of two and a half persons to the square 
mile, or 252 acres to each inhabitant ; the result being an aggregate 
of 1,400,000 souls. 

According to the foregoing statements, the whole Continent of 
America, to the north and south, presents an aggregate of thirty-five 
millions of inhabitants; the proportion to the area being as two and 
a half persons to the square mile, or about 251 acres for the subsistence 
of cach individual. The result of this review is, that the new Con- 
tinent is by far more thinly inhabited than the Old World. Its na- 
tive Indians, in their habits of social life, are still under the inflvence 
of the severities and privations incident to the condition of their state 
of savage existence ; but, placed amid regions the most diversified in 
climate, amid plains and mountains and valleys inexhaustibly fertile, 
wandering in a country replenished by magnificent streams and 
mighty lakes, and commanding never-failing resources for the industry 
of a dense population, what a theatre does it lay open for the propaga- 
tion of the species, aud for the improvement and civilization of man! 

It is very difficult to ascertain the area, and still more difficult to 

collect the multiplicity of details, by which alone the population of 
the innumerable islands comprised under the designation of Polynesia 
can be estimated. In such an intricate task there is only one method 
of proceeding in the inquiry, and that is by approximation. First, 
having determined from geographical data the extent of New Holland 
and the great islands, by making allowances for the small ones, we ob- 
tain an area for the comparison of the whole. Secondly, collecting 
the numerous relations of these detached spots, irreconcileable as they 
may seem one with the other, we acquire certain characteristic facts 
respecting the population, by which to determine their social con- 
dition. By these it would appear that the small islands are propor- 
tionally the most populous; the larger ones, New Holland in 
particular, being but very thinly inhabited. After mature considera- 
tion, we shall be led to form this conclusion, that these scattered isles, 
taken collectively, are not better peopled than the States of Columbia 
or Buenos Ayres. Fixing, then, the proportion between the super- 
ficial area and the population, at the rate of two inhabitants to the 
square mile, or at 320 acres for each person, the result would present 
a population of 8,000,000 of souls for Polynesia. 


In summing up the whole of the preceding details, we arrive at 
these statistical facts: —That, diffused over the terrestrial globe, there 
are twenty-five thousand and a half millions of acres of land; that 
there are forty millions of square miles, and six hundred and eighty- 
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three millions and a half of inhabitants; being only seventeen persons 
to the square mile, or one individual to thirty-seven acres: That the 
abundance of the land assigned to each person is indicative of the 


penury of the people, in any given district of the world; but the 


abundance of inhabitants comprised within a definite portion of the 
earth's surface is a sure test of the opulence of the country. 


These are the theorems deduced from comparative estimates of the 
surface and population of the various countries of the earth. These 
erm 3 ideas will be extended and exemplified more at large by simple 

ut conclusive facts, im more detailed statements, to be presented 
hereafter. In the present analysis we shall just remark, that seven- 
teen inhabitants are a small proportion for a square mile of cultivable 
land. The fact, that so minute a number occupy so great an extent 
of productive space, would lead us to conclude, that, though popula- 
tion be generally on the increase, and though, in all probability, the 
aggregate results are at this present time the highest hitherto known, 
the present period exhibits but the infancy of the human race; ‘ for 
we are but of yesterday.’ 








THE RETROSPECTIVE TRAVELLER. 





EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS OF SMYRNA—GREEK 
RELIGION AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE multiplicity of objects which crowd themselves all at once on the 
attention of the traveller, who for the first time scts his foot on a new 
continent, is often painful; but when, added to the novelty of the 
quarter of the globe visited, he makes his first entry into it by a city 
like Smyrna, where every thing is so dissimilar to that which he has 
been accustomed to see and hear in his native Jand, he is bewildered, 
and cannot for a long period either classify the objects to which he 
desires to direct his attention, or condense and arrange the impres- 
sions which these make on his judgment or imagination. In such 
cases, his materials for observation will be necessarily unconnected, 
except as to the successive order of time in which they may have been 
collected; and it will not be until after a residence of some time in 
the city or country which forms the scene of his researches, that he 
will be able to arrive at those sound conclusions which mark the phi- 
losophic pages of such a writer as Volney. Nevertheless, there is 
much even in the scattered and disjointed observations of the travel- 
Jer’s diary worth preserving in its original form ; with all its character 
of first impressions, rude, perhaps, in their manner of being committed 
to paper, but vivid and more true to nature than any subsequent 
on re-touching can make them. They form, indeed, the evidences 
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which the subsequent summing-up is to be formed ; and on that ground 
they may be quite as acceptable to those who like to accompany 
the traveller, step by step, in his wanderings, as the conclusions to 
which they lead may be important to those who seek only results, 
without stopping to examine the stages by which they have been 
attained. With this explanation, the narrative of these papers is con- 
tinued from the last. 


Wishing to enjoy as much as possible of the country air and 
scenery after our late voyage by sea, I did not remain a day in 
Smyrna before my wishes were anticipated, by an invitation to join a 
party of residents in an excursion to a village named Sedikuey, about 
ten miles from the city, which I eagerly accepted ; and on the morn- 
ing after my arrival in the harbour, found myself buried in the most 
agreeable country retreat. 

Sedikuey is a Turkish name, and, literally translated, is said to 
mean “The Village of Love.” It is certainly in a situation where 
Nature furnishes every aid to the indulgence of that passion. Seated 
on the declivity of a grand amphitheatre of hills, and having before it 
a widely-extended plain, it enjoys the delicious freshness of the sea- 
breeze from the Bay of Smyrna, and the scenery, from every point 
of view, is grand and interesting. In the course of our walk we 
halted at the “ Fountain of Sighs,” a neat little structure, built by 
some pious Musulman for the accommodation of Mohammedan tra- 
vellers, but acquiring its present name from its having been the scene 
of some romantic love affair. It is embowered amidst a cluster of 
plane-trees, in a most sequestered spot, and affords an agreeable and 
refreshing shade and coolness. After resting a few minutes, and 
tasting its waters, we ascended the mountain, from whence we 
enjoyed one of the finest prospects, both in beauty and extent, that 
could possibly fill the eye. An immense plain, extending upwards of 
fifty miles, unbroken even by a hillock, covered-with luxuriant vege- 
tation, a serene atmosphere and cloudless sky, with the balmy softness 
of the surrounding air, impressed us with an idea that Nature had 
formed this beautiful spot for purposes of the purest enjoyment, while 
the stupendous masses of rocky mountains that skirted the outline of 
the ne left us in doubt whether most to admire the grandeur or 
the beauty of her productions. 


After an early dinner, which is the universal custom here, we rode 
to a Turkish village about two miles distant from Sedikuey, inhabited 
chiefly by farmers and peasantry. Nothing could present a more 
complete picture of filth, indolence, and poverty. The houses, or 
rather huts, were invariably of one room only, built of mud walls, and 
flat roofed, without even door or window, having an open entrance, 
and openings in the walls only, without any shutters. On the inside 
was neither table, chair, nor stool, the floor serving them for seats, 
beds, and all other purposes, ‘The inhabitants appeared squalid and 
miserable; and while the children were rolling in dirt, and the wife 
sitting enveloped in her mahramah, the husband puffed away his cares 
in supreme indolence. Nothing about their farms evinced the slightest 
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approach to good husbandry, but every thing bore the stamp of 
neglect and barbarism. 


To avoid the heat of the sun, (which was now, in the middle of 
August, very considerable) we mounted our horses at day-break for 
our return to Smyrna. On the road we overtook several trains of 
camels, which, in travelling, are fastened to each other, and form an 
extended line. They are animals admirably calculated for the climate 
and country, and, though possessing no individual claim to beauty, 
form a highly characteristic ornament to Turkish scenery. About 
midway between Sedikuey and Smyrna, on the summit of a hill, we 
= through the broken arches of a ruined aqueduct, apparently of 

igh antiquity, built in alternate layers of stone and Roman tiles, the 
pipes still in great perfection. 


Shortly after passing this aqueduct, we arrived opposite to the 

mountain at the foot of which Smyrna stands. It was the Mount 
Pagus of the ancients. Although the city, from demolition by war 
and earthquakes, has frequently changed its site, yet, in the remotest 
period, this hill seems to have been connected with it through all its 
changes, and to have formed the Acropolis. After so many ages, it 
now consists of an embattled wall, with many towers, square and 
angular, enclosing about seven acres. From hence we possessed an 
excellent view of it, and it appeared yet in good preservation. ‘There 
are, as appendages of great castles on the Gothic model, the ruins of 
a chapel, and a large arched cistern: nor does it appear that the 
inside space was ever built on, but used as a camp, when so manfully 
defended by the Knights of Rhodes. The ~—_ castle was put into 
a complete state of defence, if not wholly rebuilt by them, after 
having been destroyed by Tamerlane in 1419. Sultan Morad dis- 
mantled it, and it was finally restored by John Angelus Comnenus, 
who was a great benefactor to the city. The head of the northern 
gate is of white marble, sculptured with an inscription round the arch 
relative to the restoration of the city by the Emperor John Angelus 
Comnenus and his Empress Helena. On one side of the west gate is 
a colossal head, concerning which most travellers have offered a con- 
jecture. It has been called a Sphynx, the Amazon Smyrna, and the 
Empress Helena. The western declivity has vestiges of the stadium, 
and the northern of the theatre. 
- Upon the middle space of Mount Pagus the ruins of a temple were 
lately discovered, the dimensions of which were fifty feet by twenty- 
seven within the wall. The stadium, when taken to pieces to build 
a khan, was 540 feet long, and the diameter of the circular end 288 
feet, 120 of which were occupied by the arena, and the remainder by 
the subsellia. The vaults for savage animals were then discoverable ; 
and legends report that it was here St. Polycarp was torn to pieces by 
wild beasts. 

As we descended the hill, the rich valley underneath us, covered 
with Turkish gardens, presented a most luxuriant scene. It contains 
the Meles, the rivulet sacred to Homer, whose scanty stream is 
scarcely perceptible. In the Ambra of Politian is an elegant passage, 
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describing the birth of the poet on its banks. ‘The claims of Smyrna, 
to the honour of having given him birth, are not, however, well subs 
stantiated, though certain it is that the Smyrneans considered him as 
their own, and were particularly jealous of that fame. They erected 
his statue; they cultivated the science of rhetoric in his temple; and 
they impressed, as a vehicle of the greatest notoriety, and the highest 
testimony of their respect, his portrait upon their current coins. 


The entrance into Smyrna is through very spacious cemeteries and 
luxuriant cypress groves, the trees of which are in the richest state of 
foliage, and not less than fifty feet high. ‘The surrounding cemeteries 
have a very singular appearance, and the cypress-groves afford a 
melancholy shade, which is quite in unison with the general character 
of the scene. 

Passing the cemetery, we overtook a party of Turkish women, who 
had been paying their early visits to the graves of deceased friends. 
Their figures were not good, and their gait extremely awkward: 
Their faces were so completely enveloped in mahramahs as to prevent 
our seeing a feature, except the eyes, which were sparkling and viva- 
cious, and as we gazed upon them with eager curiosity, they turned 
aside to avoid being closely observed. The mahramah is formed by 
two picees of muslin, one of which is tied under the chin, enveloping 
the head, and the other across the mouth and half the nose, admitting 
space enough for sight. The dress is of very ancient invention, cal- 
culated for the concealment of the person; nor can there be a more 
complete disguise. ‘They were attended by black female slaves. 


No people exceed the Turks in those religious observances by which 
the memory of deceased friends is continued and honoured. To fre- 
quent the grave of a parent or beloved relative, to offer expiatory 
prayers, or to mourn in silence for a long time after their death, is a 
duty which a good Musulman never neglects, and which he cannot 
perform by proxy. 


In the cemeteries, the humbler graves are marked by cypresses 
a at the head and feet, from which custom extensive groves 
1ave grown up in every possible stage of vegetation. Others are dis- 
tinguished by upright stones, carved, for men, with a turban denoting 
their rank or occupation during life; and for women, with a plain 
round top. Inscriptions, containing the name and age, and some ap- 
propriate verses, are likewise embossed with raised letters, gilded and 
contrasted by a black or green ground very delicately wrought. Be- 
tween some of these a chest of ornamented stone is placed, and 
filled with earth, in which the choicest aromatic flowers and herbs are 
planted, and regularly cultivated by the females of the family, who 
assemble in groups for that duty. is mark of respect is more ge- 
nerally shown to the young of either sex who die unmarried. It is 
of the highest antiquity amongst both polished and rnde nations, and 
none can be more elegant and appropriate. 


_On the 25th of August, another opportunity presenting itself of 
visiting one of the numerous villages in the sated Smyma, 
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chiefly inhabited by Europeans, who have their country heuses there, 
I joined a party for that purpose, and proceeded early to Boodjah, a 
village, which is rather larger, and in many respects superior, to that 
of Sedikuey. Situated in a fine plain, encompassed by vast chains of 
mountains, it receives from their passes refreshing currents of air, 
that moderate the sultry heats of an Asiatic summer. The houses are 
about two hundred in number, neatly built of light materials, with 
excellent gardens attached to them, and are principally oceupied by 
Frank or Kuropean families. Boodjah is the country residence of the 
British Consul, the Levant Company's Chaplain, and most of the Bri- 
tish merchants of Smyrna, and being at the convenient distance of 
about five miles from town, it forms a desirable retreat. 


In the afternoon we made an excursion to some aqueduets in the 
neighbourhood, and at five, reached the romantic spot called, with 
much propriety, the Lesser Paradise. It is a deep vale, caused by a 
seemingly abrupt separation of the earth, the hill on each side bemg 
formed of immense rocks heaped on each other; the interstices of 
which are filled with rich earth, and exhibit a luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion amidst apparent sterility. ‘Through the vale flows a broad trans- 
parent stream, whose course is in some places impeded by huge 
masses of stone, while in others it flows tranquilly along, exhibiting alk 
the miniature variety of the limpid rill and foaming cataract. Across 
this vale, to convey water from the summit of one hill to the summit 
of another, are erected two fine aqueducts. One of them is evidently 
ancient, though in a good state at present, and romantically ove 
with ivy. It is about seventy feet high, three hundred and fifty feet 
in length, and contains arches above and below, some circular and 
others elliptical ; the latter of which are conjectured to be Turkish: 
additions. Its stream is now used to turn a corn-mill above it, on the 
brow of the hill; and the former channel of its waters across the top 
of the aqueduct being at present dry, we walked over it to the oppoe- 
site hill. The other aqueduet is about three hundred yards distant 
from the former ; is sixty feet high, two hundred feet across, and has 
seven arches above and two below. ‘This is of very modern date, said 
to have been built in 1674, is in a high state of perfection, and now 
im use, the channel for the water on the top being arched over with 
neat masonry. ‘The surrounding scenery was rich in the extreme, and 
the effect of the aqueducts such as to give a superior degree of interest 
te the picture. 


On the following day, we returned again to Smyrna, and on the 
27th of August made another excursion to a larger village in the en- 
virons of the city, and in a different direction from the former ones. 
Our Af sy by water to the head nd gh Bay y tee gn og 

at on our e; an ving waiting, 
~¢ had been Pat es by a al rode from thence to the 
of Bournabat, to witness a great religious. festival of the Greeks, in 
which honours to the Virgin bear a conspicuous part. 


Alighting at the house of a retired Armenian broker, we proceeded 
cathe Geeeh hunt. The erowd of Franks who had come hither 
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from Smyrna to witness the festivities of the day was immense, and 
literally lined every avenue to the church ; we were, therefore, disap- 
pointed in our expectations of getting in, and were content to amuse 
ourselves with the grotesque figures that were returning from thence, 
in dresses that defy description, all extremely gaudy, loaded with a 
profusion of necklaces, ear-rings, and bracelets ; and many of the fe- 
males with their hair flowing on their shoulders, full of gold thread 
intermixed. They had been to pay their early adoration to the Virgin, 
that they might with quiet consciences devote the remainder of the 
day to pleasure. The Greek religion minutely resembles the Roman 
Catholic in most of its doctrines and ceremonies, although they express 
the greatest contempt for those who embrace that faith; a disposition 
arising wholly from their ignorance of the difference. 


The separation of the Eastern churches from that of Rome, and the 
animosities which subsisted between them for many ages, are not to be 
ascribed to their early difference in opinion concerning the observance 
of certain festivals, nor even to the important subjects of dispute which 
gave rise to the Arian heresy ; they are rather to be referred to that 
sae when Constantine removed the seat of empire from Rome to 

yzantium, and by augmenting the dignity of the latter see, rendered 
it formidable to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. In the second 
general council, the Bishop of Constantinople was allowed to sit next 
to the successor of St. Peter; and, by the 28th canon of the synod of 
Chalcedon, he was permitted to enjoy an — rank. No small re- 
sistance was made to these encroachments, but the Emperors of the 
East were strenuous to assert the privileges of the new city, and by the 
preponderance of their authority confirmed all its pretensions. The 
flame of resentment, though stifled for a time, broke out with increased 
fury in the eighth century. A new cause of offence was given by 
Leo, the Isaurian, in his zeal against images, of which the Roman 
Pontiff did not fail to take advantage. On this occasion, however, 
Gregory carried his persecution too far, and from that period the 
separation may be considered fixed and permanent. The attempts 
made by Michael Paleologus to allay the fervour of contention were 
vain. ‘The mutual sacrifices required were unpalatable, both to the 
Roman and the Constantinopolitan Prelate, so that each remains to 
this day the centre of a different system. 


Considering the state of the Greek clergy, and the want of curiosity 
which seems to have prevailed in most parts of Europe respecting 
that church, a genuine account of its sitidlee of faith and doctrines is 
difficult to be obtained. In consequence, however, of a controversy 
between the Port Royal and John Claude, the celebrated Protestant 
minister of Charenton, the religious tenets of the Greeks were scru- 
pulously examined, by which it was ascertained that the doctrines of 
the Greek church differ but very little from those of Rome. 


The doctrine of the Trinity, and the articles of the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds, are received by the Greeks, in common with other 
Christians. In one particular, indeed, they differ ; they believe that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only, and not from the 
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Father and the Son. In the number of its sacraments, the invocation 
of saints, the belief of the real presence, the practice of auricular con- 
fession, and in admitting masses and services for the dead, the Greek 
church is perfectly consonant to that of Rome. It is asserted, that 
the doctrines of supererogation, and its consequent indulgences and 
dispensations, are not adopted by the Greeks; but notwithstanding 
this and other less important peculiarities, it is evident from the most 
authentic documents that the creeds of Rome and Constantinople are 
not materially different. 


Those Grecks who profess the Roman Catholic faith are invariably 
descendants of proselytes originally made by the Genoese or Venetians, 
to whom the Morea and the islands of the Archipelago were subject, 
and who receive it as an hereditary religion. 


It seems to be the general opinion of writers on this subject, that 
nothing, excepting the dread of excommunication, operates more 
powerfully in restraining the Greeks within the pale of their own 
church, and preventing their apostacy to the religion of the Romanists 
or Turks, than a rigorous observation of rites and ceremonies. By 
their ecclesiastical ordinances, they are required to attend the service 
of the church on the Sabbath, and on all fasts and festivals, not only 
such as are usual, but such as are particularly appointed, and those are 
equally if not more numerous than the latter. 


They administer the sacrament of the Lord’s supper to infants 
newly born; and in the place of confirmation they substitute the 
chrism or sacred unction, being a part or appendage of the baptismal 
ceremony. Marriage is by them called the marriage coronation, from 
the crowns or garlands with which the parties are decorated. The 
sacrament of the holy oil, or euchalaion, is not confined, as the ex- 
treme unction in the Romish church, to the sick and dying, but is 
given to devout persons on the slightest malady, if required. The 
lavipedium observed on Holy Thursday, in imitation of our Saviour's 
humility, differs little from that ceremony as performed by the Po 
On this occasion, Jesus Christ is personified by the Patriarch, and the 
twelve apostles by as many caloyers, when a ludicrous contest arises 
who shall | be the representative of Judas, as the name attaches for life. 


The service of the Greek church, like that of Rome at present, and 
that of all other churches before the Reformation, is principally choral. 
Their canons and antiphonies are hymns, or portions of scripture set 
to music, first recited by the minister, and then chaunted by ns choir, 
but without musical instruments, which are not admitted in accompa- 
niment. 


They admit pictures into their churches, not merely as ornamental, 
but as indispensable in the ceremonials of their religion. They are 
usually attached to the skreen which secretes the chancel, and from 
thence receive the name of Iconostas. In the arguments advanced by 
Greek theologists in defence of this preference of painting to sculpture, 
there appears to be little solidity. ‘They consider themselves as secure 
under the authority of St. John Damascenus. 
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The sacerdotal habits are not less various, splendid, and costly than 
those of the Romish church, being made of rich silk or velvet, em- 
broidered with gold or silver; and in the emblematical and mystical 
properties attributed to clerical vestments, they rival the barbarism of 
the monkish ages in the obstinacy of their superstition. 


All orders of the Greek church, inferior to bishops, are permitted te 
marry. The married papas, or priests, wear a fillet of white muslin 
round their bonnet of black felt, and long beards universally, and are 
never promoted to a higher dignity than that of proto-papas of the 
church in which they serve. Celibacy and monastic habits are indis- 
pensably necessary in those who are candidates for the mitre. 


The obsequies of the bishops are performed with various ceremo- 
nies, one of which is exposing of the corpse several nights in a church, 
dressed completely in the pontifical vestments. In Pera, a suburb of 
mere when a papas dies, if his wife vow a perpetual widow- 
hood, he is, by way of particular compliment, borne sitting upright to 
his grave. One who had married a most lovely woman, and enjoyed 
a singular degree of conjugal happiness, dropped down in a fit of 
apoplexy, and was hurried to his grave a few hours after. Previous to 
this ceremony, his wife was asked whether she would renounce all fu- 
ture connexions, that the deceased might have the honour of an epis- 
copal funeral, which she declined. As he was carried through the 
streets, he suddenly came to life; and, on re-entering his own doors, 
he gave his unexpecting wife demonstrative proofs of his resuscitation, 
by a severe beating ! 


The revenues of the church afford the clergy but slender salaries. 
A certain contribution is annually made amongst the devout Greeks, 
to maintain votaries in their pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, yet such as is insufficient to defray the whole expense to each 
individual, who makes up the deficiency. Both sexes perform these 
pilgrimages. The men are distinguished by the name of ‘ hadjé,’ as 
amongst the Turks, and they bring back likewise a piece of sacred 
cloth for their own sepulture. ‘The pilgrimage of the Turks to Mecea, 
of the Armenians to Ekmiasin, and of the Greeks to Jerusalem, have 
both in their conduct and consequences a very near analogy. 


After being much gratified with the novelty of a seene that exhi- 
bited an eternal variety of persons, dresses, attitudes, and figures, we 
breakfasted with a Levantine family, and took a morning stroll through 
the village. 


The situation of Bournabat, in the centre of a beautifully fertile val- 
ley, and at the head of Smyrna Bay, commanding an extensive view 
of all the town and harbour, with the shipping there, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of the other villages in the neighbourhood ; in eonse- 
quence of which so many persons have fixed their country residences 
here, that it has mereased almost to a town,—an inconvenience which 
everbelances its best attractions. In the course of our ramble we 
visited the Bazaar. Jn the centre of a square, pleasantly shaded by 
trees, was erected a sort of stage, or platform, about two or three feat 
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from the ground, to which the ascent was by three or four steps. This 
stage was divided into boxes, each capable of containing a party of 
about ten in number. The whole stage admitted about fifty of 
boxes, each of which was occupied, and with the strangest groups that 
can possibly be fancied. In one of them were an Armenian and a Jew, 
playing at backgammon ; behind them, a Greek, a Maltese, a Tunis- 
ian, and a Frenchman, at whist; two Turks at dice in one corner; 
and an old white-headed Carmelite friar, stooping over the rail, enjoys 
ing their diversion. In the next were Jewish and Armenian brokers 
conferring gravely on business; behind them, a merry party entere 
tained by a Greek buffoon. Further on, a group of black foham- 
medans from Tunis and Algiers, relating their piratical adventures to 
some wondering Greeks ; and adjoining these, ten or twelve green- 
turbaned Turks, immediate descendants of Mohammed, enjoying the 
supreme and silent luxury of being buried in clouds of smoke. Du- 
ring our walk through the Bazaar, these last frequently attracted our 
notice; and from our entrance until our leaving it, which was at least 
four hours, we did not observe one of them to speak, nor were their 
attitudes altered a hair’s breadth. Every description of person who 
visits this platform, is obliged to sit cross-legged, like the Turks, who, 
with their loose trowsers, fold their legs underneath them with great 
apparent comfort. In their pipes the Turks are extremely particular; 
the stem must be of jasmin or cherry-tree, with the bark preserved, 
perfectly free from the least knot or imperfection, straight throughout, 
and of as great a length as possible; the part for the mouth must be 
of pure amber, free from flaws, and in the colour of which they are 
very choice ; the bowl to contain the tobacco is manufactured from a 
fine clay found at the foot of Mount Olympus, and which they cast in 
moulds, with various ornamental devices, the whole stained of a deli- 
cate pink colour. One of these pipes, when complete, will cost from 
five to ten pounds sterling, and every Turk is provided with pipes for 
his visitors. Almost all the Europeans have adopted the custom of 
smoking after the Turkish mode, so that iuto whatever house you enter, 
the first thing presented you is a pipe by the master, and coffee by 
the mistress, or the young lady, if there be one, which it is considered 
almost an insult not to accept. 


From my personal aversion to smoking, it occasioned me some 
embarrassment at first, and cost me some pains to overcome it, but 
perseverance succeeded, and I soon learnt to puff against my inclina- 
tion. Their coffee, too, is extremely unpalatable to a stranger. It is 
presented in a small cup without a handle, not larger than a wine 
glass, boiling hot, without milk or sugar, and so thick that you may 
be said to eat rather than to drink it. 1 confess this was more painful 
to me than the pipe; for the lady who presents it to gen 
waiting before you for the return of the cup, politeness induces yon to 
make haste in despatching it, and, unless your throat is fire-proof, 
politeness is sure to be dearly paid for. It astonished me, however, to 
see this group of ‘Turks in the Bazaar, when coffee was brought them 
from an adjoming coffee-house, swallow it down literally boili ne and 
resume their pipe again with the greatest complacency. One of them, 
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in particular, an extremely old man, drank a cup nearly every five 
minutes. His pipe was one of the most luxurious kind; the bowl 
rested on wheels, that he might roll it with ease at his pleasure; the 
stem, which was pliable, and formed of white leather, similar to an 
engine hawse, passed through a glass vessel full of cold rose water, 
which cooled and perfumed the smoke before it reached his mouth, 
and a little black slave sat at his feet ready to replenish the tobacco 
the instant it was expended. 


After visiting every part of the village, and seeing much more than 
is possible to describe, but which afforded me abundant — we 
returned to the Armenian broker's to dinner, and passed an hour in 
walking over his gardens. ‘These were laid out in an excellent 
manner. 

Our dinner consisted of not less than thirty dishes, all of them 
excellent in their kind; the wines were of the first quality, and the 
dessert exhibited all the fruits of the season; the clusters of grapes 
surpassed every thing I had ever seen, and there were peaches on the 
table which weighed upwards of a pound each, of a peculiar kind, 
brought from the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and, notwith- 
standing their immensely large size, possessing the richest flavour. 
Over his pipe, the old gentleman lamented to us the contrast of the 
times within his remembrance. At the period of the general peace, 
he described Smyrna as the scene of active commerce, and, at the 
same time, of the most brilliant gaiety. No jealousies, no party- 
spirit, operated to destroy the unanimity of different nations, but all 
Gisneiens were lost in the general pursuit of pleasure. Balls, con- 
certs, conversaziones succeeded each other with rapidity, and domestic 
visits filled up the intervals. But since war had again resumed his 
iron reign, a damp had been thrown on every thing, and not only 
those public entertainments had been abolished, but party-spirit had 
diffused distrust and jcalousies into private circles, so that the bond of 
union was completely broken, and the whole face of affairs completely 
changed. 

About an hour after the removal of the cloth, the family dispersed, 
according to daily custom, each to his separate bed-room, to a 
insleep. My friend and myself repaired to a superb room which the 
old Armenian gentleman had fitted up in the Turkish style for festivals 
and particular entertainments. The ceiling was curiously carved and 
painted, and from the centre, hung a splendid glass chandelier ; the 
walls were ornamented with landscapes, cascades, and flowers; the 
floor was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, and, at the door, as mats, 
were two beautiful Angora goat-skins, dyed of a bright crimson, the 
hair of which was fine as silk. At the upper end of the room was a 
recess, to which the ascent was by two steps, and this contained the 
Turkish sofa, which extended itself all round the wall of the space 
thusjelevated. It is much lower than the English sofa, and the back 
is composed of a number of pillows, placed so as to form one con- 
tinued whole. From their being so low, they are uncomfortable to 
sit on after the English manner, and only adapted for sitting cross- 
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legged on, or lounging, after the manner of the Turks. On these, 
however, we enjoyed a luxurious siesta, and at five o'clock dressed for 
an evening's walk. 


The whole of our host’s family accompanied us to the public pro- 
menade, where were assembled all the beauties of the vil age. The 
features of many were agreeable, and fine dark eyes were every where 
to be seen; but I do not remember to have seen one a“ face, 
and those that were pretty, were dreadfully disfigured by their gro- 
tesque dresses. In a little enclosure by the side of the road, were a 
party of Greeks dancing; their music was the lyra, a sort of guitar, 
and a bagpipe, which were played very inharmoniously, and the tune 
was completely without melody. I tried to retain it in my memory, 
but found it impossible, for they never played it twice alike. The 
dance was formed by about twenty men, ohe interwove their arms 
around each other's necks, and made the figure of a crescent. Their 
brown naked legs moved in time to the music; the two ends of this 
semicircle advanced to meet each other, embraced, and then receded ; 
and so on alternately. 


It is astonishing with what different sensations one views a European 
and an Asiatic crowd. In England, particularly, the sameness of 
head-dress gives a sombre hue to the picture, while nothing but black 
hats present themselves to view ; but here the endless variety of shape 
and colour, in the turban of the Turk, the calpack of the Armenian, 
and the capello of the Greek, with the long flowing robes and sashes 
of the most brilliant colours, give a richness and beauty to the picture 
that cannot fail to excite attention and admiration. 


After being literally carried about by the crowd for some time, we 
returned to the bazaar, where we found nearly the same parties as were 
there in the morning. The green-turbanned Turks had not, I am 
persuaded, moved from their seats; they had sat smoking for hours, 
in all the silence of high and sensual enjoyment, and seemed rivetted 
to the spot. 


It was proposed to end the day with a dance, a practice in which 
persons of all sects here readily unite ; but our endeavours to procure 
music were ineffectual, as every performer in the neighbourhood had 
been early engaged. At ten, we returned to the Armenian broker's 
to supper; and were entertained by his performance on a piano-forte, 
which he kept for his own amusement merely, and, considering it as 
the effort of a self-taught genius, without the aid of either master or 
regular study, his skill and even taste, were remarkable. The hila- 
rity and good humour of the family kept us up until the approach of 
morning. 

At day-break, our horses were in readiness, and we started for 
Smyrna, without having retired to bed, recruited by the delicious 
freshness of a most deli heful Asiatic morning. About two miles from 
Bournabat, we passed through a Turkish burying-ground, where lay 
a profusion of broken pillars, fluted columns, shafts, and capitals, some 
fragments of which displayed specimens of exquisite workmanship; 
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beside which were huge masses of stone, and other remains of build- 
ings. It is generally believed to be the ruins of ancient Smyrna, 
whose site is slowel to have been so frequently changed, by earth- 
quakes and other causes, as not to be known now with certainty. 
Among the columns, I could not avoid observing two remarkable ones, 
set up at the heads of graves; they were about three feet in diameter, 
and had circular or spiral flutings, exactly resembling the pillars in 
the celebrated picture of ‘ Paul and Barnabas preaching at Lystra,’ 
among the cartoons of Raphael, the only picture in which I remember 
to have seen such pillars represented. 


Our ride to Smyrna was agreeable throughout, and terminated a 
little after sun-rise. 








THE SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATOR. 





GENESIS.—Cnar. tt. 


SUBTILTY OF THE SERPENT—AND UNIVERSALITY OF 
SERPENT-WORSHIP IN THE EAST. 


Tuts chapter opens with the following remarkable passage :—“ Now 
the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field.” (v.1.) The 
cunning of the serpent has been matter of universal observation ; and 
it is conceived that this, as well as its power, obtained for it that 
homage which has been paid by almost all the nations and people of 
antiquity. The original meaning of the Hebrew verb from which its 
name is derived, is ‘ to observe attentively ;° and the term ‘a serpent'’s 
eye, was proverbial among the Greeks and Romans, as applied to any 
one who looked with more than usual penetration into the affairs of 
others. The fascination exercised by the rattlesnake of the New World 
is well kuown ; and almost all the varicties of the serpent tribe possess 
this power in a greater or less degree. ‘The veneration with which 
the serpent was regarded in ancient Egypt, and with which it is still 
approached in modern India, is attested by the monuments of both 

ese countries ; and it is remarkable, that in almost all the representa- 
tions of this deified reptile, the figures are erect, though wavy and 
serpentine, and not in the horizontal or creeping position im whi 
more modern delineations represent them. The poet Milton beauti- 
fully combines, in his description of the interview of the serpent with 
Eve, these three peculiarities,—its subtilty, the erectness of its posture, 
and its power of charming or fascinating by the eye :-— 

“So spake the enemy of mankind, inelos’d 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his way ;—not with indented wave, 
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Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Cireular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes : 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect, 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant : pleasing was his shape 
And lovely: never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier ;—not those that in Illyria changed 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 

In Epidaurus ; nor to which transformed 
Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline was seen, 

He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio the height of Rome....... 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye...... 

He bolder now, uncalled, before her stood, 
But as in gaze admiring: oft he bowed 

His turret crest, and sleek enamelled neck, 
Fawning, and lick’d the ground whereon she trod. ' 
His gentle, dumb, expression turned at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play: he glad 
Of her attention gained, with serpent tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 

His fraudulent temptation thus began: 

“* Wonder not, sovran mistress, if perhaps 
Thou canst, who art sole wonder: much less arm 
Thy looks, the heaven of mildness, with disdain, 
Displeased that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Tnsatiate. I, thus single, nor have feared 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retired, 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore, 
With ravishment beheld: there best beheld 


Where universally admired. ”* 


The simple narrative of the sacred volume is here elaborately but 
beautifully and naturally expanded ; and amidst the depth of learning 
which characterizes all his allusions, the poet revels in the images of 
beauty and of loveliness presented by Eve, and depicts with a force 
and truth unequalled, the cunning of the serpent, which. the sacred 
historian had characterized as ‘ more subtil than all the beasts of the 
field, which the Lord God had made.’ 

It is remarkable that. the’ serpent tribe, while they possessed the 
power of charming others, were themselves subject to the fascinations 
of music, and by various arts practised to that end, were made so sus- 
ceptible of the soothing influences applied, as to become perfectl 
harmless and submissive. On this ialgeat the following details w 
not be deemed uninteresting. 

The incantation of serpents is one of the most curious and interest- 
ing facts in natural history. This wonderful art, which soothes the 


* Paradise Lost, Book 1x. lines 494 to 542, 
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wrath, and disarms the fang of the deadliest snake, and renders it 
obedient to the charmer’s voice, is not an invention of modern times, 
for we discover manifest traces of it in the most remote antiquity. It 
is asserted that Orpheus knew how to still the hissing of the approach- 
ing snake, and to extinguish the poison of the creeping serpent. The 
Argonauts are said to have subdued by the power of song, the terrible 
dragon that guarded the golden fleece. Ovid ascribes the same effect 
to the soporific influences of certain herbs and magic sentences. It 
was the custom of others to fascinate the serpent by touching it with 
the hand. Of this method, Virgil takes notice in the seventh book of 
the Eneid; but it seems to have been the general persuasion of the 
ancients, that the principal power of the charmer lay in the sweetness 
of the music: Pliny says, accordingly, that serpents were drawn from 
their lurking-places by the power of music; and Seneca held the same 
opinion. 
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The wonderful effect which music produces on the serpent tribes, 
is confirmed by the testimony of several respectable moderns: 
Chardin, in his Travels in Persia, remarked that adders swell at the 
sound of a flute, raising themselves upon the one half of their body, 
turning themselves round, beating proper time, and following the in- 
strument; their head naturally saniee and long, like an eel, becom- 
ing broad and flat, like a fan. Greaves, in his Travels in Turkey, 
says, that the tame serpents, many of which the Orientals keep in 
their houses, are known to leave their holes in hot weather, at the 
sound of a musical instrument, and advance towards the performer. 
Dr. Shaw, the celebrated traveller in Barbary, had an opportunity of 
seeing a number of serpents keep exact time with the Dervishes in 
their circulatory dances, running over their head and arms, turning 
when they turned, and stopping when they stopped. The rattle- 
snake acknowledges the power of music as much as any of his family, 
of which the following instance is a decisive proof:—When Chateau- 
briand was in Canada, a snake of that species entered their encamp- 
ment. A young Canadian, one of the party, who could play on t 
flute, to divert his associates, advanced against the serpent with his 
new species of weapon. The reptile at first prepared to put forth all 
his strength and venom in an hostile attack: but the moment the 
flute was a he started with surprize, drew back his head, and 
overcome by the magical effect of the sounds, he gradually lost all his 
fierceness, and sunk into an attitude of repose, attention, and plea- 
sure. When the musician moved, the serpent crept slowly after him 5 
when he halted, the serpent also arrested his motion; and in this 
manner he was ultimately beguiled out of the camp, to the astonish- 
ment of a great number of the spectators, including both Indians and 
Europeans, who could scarcely believe the testimony of their own 


eyes, when they beheld this wonderful effect of music on the most 
formidable of the serpent tribe. 


It is the same in Africa. The serpent most common in Egypt is 
of a poisonous kind: and when they enter houses, the serpent 


charmers are sent for, who, by certain recitations, by music, and by 
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other charms, draw them out of their lurking holes. Mr. Brown, the 
African traveller, saw three serpents enticed out of the cabin of a ship 
lying near the shore, which were taken up by the charmer, and put 
into a bag. During his stay in Cairo, he saw several of those fasci- 
nated reptiles twist round the bodies of these charmers, in all direc- 
tions, without having had their fangs extracted, or broken, and withs 
out doing them any harm. These serpents will indeed twist them- 
selves round the necks and naked bodies of the children of the 
charmers without doing them the least injury. But, if any person 
who is ignorant of the art 7: which their enmity is subdued, should 
venture to approach them their destructive powers immediately re- 
vive. At Surat in India, an Armenian seeing one of these Indian 
charmers make a serpent bite him without receiving any other injury 
than the mere incision, boasted that he could do the same: but after 
causing himself to be wounded in the hand, he died in less than two 
hours after receiving the bite. 


There are some serpents, however, on which these charms seem to 
have no power; and it appears, from the Scriptures, that the adder 
sometimes takes precautions to prevent the fascination, which he sees 

paring for him: for the deaf adder shutteth her ear, and will not 
ear the voice of the most skilful charmer, (Fest lviii. v. 5, 6.) The 
method is said to be this:—The reptile lays one ear close to the 
ground, and with his tail covers the other, so that he cannot hear the 
sound of the music: or le repels the incantation, by hissing violently, 
The same allusion is rear 5 in the words of Solomon: “ Surely the 
serpent will bite without enchantment, and a babbler is no better,” 
(Ecclesiastes c. x. v. L1.) The threatening of the prophet Jeremiah 
proceeds upon the same fact:—“ I will send serpents (cockatrices) 
among you, which will not be charmed, and they shall bite you,” 
(Jeremiah c. viii. v. 17.) In all these quotations, the sacred writers, 
while they take it for granted, that many = are disarmed by 
charming, plainly admit that the powers of the charmer are in vain 
exerted upon others.* 


It is impossible to pass over this chapter without adverting to the 
remarkable coincidences between the traditions of very distant nations 
respecting the promise made, in the 15th verse, where, after the ser- 
pen had been cursed, and doomed for ever after to creep “ upon its 

lly,” implying the previously erect posture represented in all. the 
ancient monuments, and so beautifully described by Milton: it is said 
that enmity should thenceforth exist between the serpent and the 
humen race; and that the seed of the woman should “ bruise the sere 
pent's head ;” and the serpent should bruise the man’s heel. 


In the Gothic mythology, for instance, Tor is represented as the 
first-born of the Supreme God, and is called in the Edda, or sacred 
book of the Goths, “ the eldest of sons, a middle divinity, a mediator 
between God and man.” He is represented as wrestling with Death, 





* Carpenter, Bochart, Paxton, Burder, 
VOL. I1.——NO. VIII. ied 
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and in the struggle, he bruises the head of the serpent with his mace; 
and finally, aan the monster, though he subsequently falls a victim 
himself.* 

In the Hindoo mythology the same tradition is apparent. In one 
of their oldest pagodas are seen two sculptured figures, one of which 
represents Krishna, an incarnation of their mediatorial god Vishnu, 
trampling on the bruised head of the serpent: while in the latter, 
the serpent is seen encircling the deity in its'folds, and biting his 
heel.+ 


When Epaminondas, the Theban general, wished to impress upon 
the minds of his soldiers that they would destroy the whole ape of 
the enemy, if they would only once break the Spartans who led them 
on, he accompanied his representations by the act of bruising the head 


of a serpent before them, and then shewing them that the rest of the 
body was of no force.t 


The final expulsion of our first parents from their abode of primeval 
happiness in Paradise, and the planting the cherubims at the east of 
the Garden of Eden with a flaming sword, possesses a degree of awful 
grandeur, as sublime as it is sorrowful in all its associations. The 
sacred narrative is touching in its simplicity, and the same poetic 
inspiration which guided the pen of Milton in his description of the 
temptation by which Eve was subdued to sin, forsakes him not in 
those unrivalled passages, in which he describes her sorrow at receiving 
the dreadful sentence of banishment from Paradise, and the silent 
grief with which the once happy pair left that Eden of Bliss, endeared 
to them by every fond recollection that the heart or mind could feel :— 


* Adam, at the news 
Heart-strack, with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, 
That all his senses bound.—Eve, who unseen, 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament, 
Discovered soon the place of her retreat. 


‘O! unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walls and shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods? where I had hoped to spend 
Quiet, tho’ sad, the respite of that day, 

That must be mortal to us both. O flowers! 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

Ateve, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial Bower! by me adomed, 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 





* Edda, Fab. 11. 25. 


t Maurice’s Hist. of Hindoostan, ve ii. p. 290. 
; Polyzn Stratag. c. 2, 
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And wild? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits? * 
* * * ~ * * 
In either hand, the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering Parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain: then disappeared. 

‘ They, looking back, all th’ eastern side, beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon : 
The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. + 





THE LITERARY EXPOSITOR. 





THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.—ITS TERRITORIAL GOVERN- 
MENT AND COMMERCIAL MONOPOLY. 


4 Summary of the History of the East India Company, from the 
grant of their first Charter, by Queen Elizabeth, to the present 
pene By Captain Thornton, R. N., 8vo. pp. 272. Ridgway, 

ondon. 


THE immediately approaching discussions on the East India Charter 
have drawn forth a great number of small publications on this subject. 
The one before us, professing to be a mere compilation of the prin- 
cipal facts connected wiih the Company’s history, can hardly be sub- 
ject to criticism. As a compilation, it appears to be fairly drawn "p 
and the authorities are copiously given. Of the conclusions to whi 

the author comes in his closing pages, we cannot speak so favourably. 
He assumes that the Government of the India Company enjoys “ the 
vespect and affection of eighty millions of the natives of India,” 
which is certainly untrue, aud would be the most wonderful of all 
human things, if it were otherwise, considering the treatment th 

have received at their hands. He talks of future centuries “ shed- 
ding their consecrating influence over conquests achieved by the 
valour” (read usurpation, robbery, and treachery) of Clive and others.” 
He dreads, lest “the corroding spirit of discontent and innovation” 
should be “ suffered to diminish that respect, and alienate that affee- 





* Paradise Lost, Book xi. c. 263 to 285. + Ibid. Book xi. : “y to 649, 
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tion.” He conceives “the too extensive admission of English set- 
tlers may prove not less dangerous to the interests of the community 
than ruinous to the individual adventurers ;” and thinks that “ a pre- 
mature clamour for assimilating the institutions of India to those of 
England would be dangerous in the extreme, exciting the ambition 
of other powers, to represent that as an arbitrary Government, which 
is now considered by the Natives as a paternal one: (let the mission 
of Ram Rutton Muckerjah to this country for a redress of native 
grievances, whose memorial we gave in a former number, bear testi- 
mony to the falsehood of this:) “to tamper with the loyalty of our 
two hundred and fifty thousand native soldiers,” (whom we have 
seduced from their true allegiance to their own lawful sovereigns, and 
put arms in their hands to destroy their own countrymen ;) “and 
finally, to wrest from us that empire, which has rendered England the 
Rome of the present age.” 


This specimen, of the despotic, the bigotted, and the bombastic— 
may serve to show our readers what sort of a guide, the author is 
likely to prove, at the present crisis. We know ig of one who sur- 
= him in extravagance, and we shall cite him as a fit col- 
eague and fellow-labourer in the same cause. This worthy compeer 
concludes his work with the following remarkable passage. 


‘No man who has the welfare of his country at heart, and who is un- 
biassed by party feeling or private interests, can hesitate to award a high 
palm of merit to the Honourable East India Company, who have, paré 
passu, risen with this country in the scale of nations, by whose instrumen- 
tality the British empire has in a great degree been extended over the face 
of the earth, whose military servants have shed a bright halo of glory 
wherever the English flag has been unfurled, while their vast territorial 
conquests have been governed by a splendid array of genius, wisdom, and 
talent—As was said of the “ Eternal city’—While the Colliseum stood, 
Rome stood—so also may it be said— While the East India Company stands, 
England stands! And when the former shall have passed away, the me- 
ridian star of the latter will have set—perhaps in a long night of poverty, 
misery, and crime !! 

In the Preface to this Work, the Author says:—‘ In the publica- 
tion of well-authenticated documents, the name of an author is unne- 
cessary ; and a consciousness of its unimportance in the present instance 
is the sole reason for its not being intruded on the public.’ Now, 
though we may admit the unimportance of a name when authentic 
documents only are given, yet when extravagant opinions are put 
forth, like those we have seen in the paragraph quoted, it is worth 
while to know who are the persons that give them publicity. Be it 
known, then, to the British Public, that the author of this Work, and 
of the eulogy on the East India Company with which it concludes, is 
a Mr. Montgomery Martin, formerly a medical officer in India— who 
left that country in consequence of some ill-treatment received— who 
landed at Liverpool about the year 1828 or 1829, at the time when a 





* British Relations with the Chinese Empire in 1839. Publis 
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India Company’s Booksellers, Messrs. Parbury, Allen, and Co, scabs 
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public meeting was about to be held there on East India A ffairs—who 
appeared at that meeting, and spoke in terms of such censure and con- 
tempt of the India Company and its government and affairs, as to 
require to be stopped from proceeding farther—who subsequently came 
to Lenin and edited the East India Magazine, a work opposed to the 
Company's Monopoly in principle and in detail—and who, after all 
this, pronounces the opinions given in the paragraph before quoted— 
and ends the Preface of the Work alluded to by predicting that if the 
Monopoly of the East India Company should be disturbed, ‘ England 
will fall from the stupendous pyramid on which she now sits enthroned, 
and become the Nicbe of nations, weeping for her children, and not to 
be comforted !’ 


When a cause is defended by such instruments as these, it is not 
difficult to anticipate what will be the issue. 


THE CANADAS. 


Authentic Letters from Upper Canada, with an Account of Canadian 
Field Sports. By T. W. Magrath, Esq. 12mo. pp. 334. W. 
Curry, jun. & Co., Dublin. 

Tuis is a very useful, as well as entertaining, little volume. The 

authenticity of the information is guaranteed by the dates and signa- 

tures of the letters in which it is contained, and the great variety of 
practical information conveyed in every letter, gives the whole a per- 
manent value. The letters on Field ‘Sports have much of freshness 
and novelty about them; and the spirited etchings which accompan 
and illustrate the work, form a very pleasing addition to the materi 
of information and amusement with which the volume abounds. 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 


Thoughts on the changes which have taken place wn the Navigation 
Laws of England, and their effects on the me a Interest: 
together with Observations on a Trade of Export, an the benefits 
to be derived by British Ships from the termination of the East 
India Company's Charter. By Richard Moorsom, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 76. Ridgway, London. 


Tuis is a very excellent pamphlet, and written by a very excellent 
man. Mr. Moorsom is a gentleman of fortune, residing at Whitby, 
and himself and the members of his family generally, have for man 

years been connected with shipping and ship ing interests. There is 
scarcely any person that can te named, perhaps, who is more tho- 
roughly master of this question than Mr. Moorsom ; and having read 
his production, we are free to say that it is in every respect worthy of 
its author. Mr. Moorsom was a candidate for the representation of 
Whitby at the last election, but he was most shamefully deserted b 

many of those who signed the requisition inviting him to stand. e 
have no doubt, however, that in the next election, his return will be 
secured ; and we should hail his entry into the senate as a valuable 
addition to the strength of the liberal cause. 
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MEMORIAL FROM SHEFFIELD AGAINST, THE GOVERN. 
MENT PLAN OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


The following Memorial was ee to Earl Grey, on Tuesday, the 
28th, by John Parker, Esq. and J. S. Buckingham, Esq., the Members for 
that borough :— 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL GREY, K.G., &e, &e. 


My Lorp, Sheffield, May 24, 1833. 


By the unanimous suffrage of a meeting of the Inhabitants 
of Sheffield, held in the Music Hall, on the evening of Friday, the 24th 
instant, we are appointed to communicate to your Lordship the views and 
feelings of our fellow-townsmen on the plan of Negro Emancipation 
brought forward under the sanction of His Majesty’s Government, by the 
Right Honourable the Secretary for the Colonies. 


We beg leave most sincerely to assure your Lordship, that we have no 
sympathy with those who would offer a factious opposition to the 
or to any other Government. And although it is our decided opinion, in 
common with the inhabitants of this country generally, that our fellow- 
subjects, the Negro Slaves of the British Colonies, are detained in bo 
in direct and flagrant violation of the law of God, and of the principles of 
the British Constitution, and that therefore it is incumbent upon the 
British Parliament to restore to them the rights of which they have been 
unjustly deprived, without delay and without condition ; yet, even in the 
prosecution of this object, there is no class of His Majesty’s subjects that 
would more sincerely and strongly deprecate the employment of unconsti- 
tutional means, than your Memorialists. 


With these assurances, made in the greatest sincerity, we leave 
respectfully, but at the same time most firmly, to express, on behalf of the 
inhabitants of this town, the bitter disappointment and extreme dissatisfac- 


tion which the plan brought forward by the Right Honourable the Secretary 
for the Colonies has occasiuned. 


That an admission has been officially made, that the Slave is entitled to 
all the rights of British freemen, your Memorialists are most happy grate- 
fully to acknowledge. But, in duty to their own consciences, and to the 
tong-oppressed Negro, as well as to their beloved country (the prosperity of 
which is involved in the just settlement of this great question), your Memo- 
rialists are constrained to say that, in their opinion, the leading provisions 
of the plan are directly at variance with this admission. 


Throughout the whole plan, the principle is recognized, that man ma 
be “ore Reger ye dealt with as the Se of his fellow man—a hors 
ciple which, if once conceded, renders the abolition of Slavery, without the 
consent of the planters, unjust and illegal. 
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The great and intolerable injustice is also involved in it, of compelling 
the Slave to pay the price of his own enfranchisement. 


A complicated system of apprenticeship is substituted for the only legiti- 
mate and efficient stimulus tv labour, namely, adequate wages; a system 
which, protracting the continuance of Slavery in general for twelve years at 
least, will, we fear, in most cases, delay it to a much later period ; and, in 
many instances, render it utterly impossible for the Slave to enjoy the 
blessing of freedom at all. 

With the more minute details of the plan your Memorialists would not 
interfére; these they leave to the wisdom of Parliament. But to the 
arrangements referred to above, your Memorialists strongly and solemnly 
object, as unsound in principle and inexpedient in policy. 

* Nor can any plan, in their estimation, come up to the demands of justice, 
or to the wishes of the Ls ye of England, which does not secure for the 


afflicted Negro an immediate elevation to all the civil rights and privileges 
of a British subject. 


We have the honor to be, my Lord, 
On behalf of the Meeting, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servants, 
WILLIAM FORD RAWSON, Caareman. 


JOHN MLEAN.” —_ } SECRETARIES. 





DANGER TO |BE APPREHENDED BY THE FUNDED AND 
LANDED INTEREST. 


Sir, Leicester, May 23, 1833, 

The decision of both Houses of Parliament on the Corn Laws 
must convince the people of England that they have nothing to e 
from the nobility or aristocracy. Mr. Whitmore proposed a duty of 10s. 
per quarter on wheat, a higher protection than any other British production 
receives, yet his proposal was scouted. I greatly fear the landed interest 
will continue obstinate until the people determine to have no Corn Laws 
at all. 


It is quite evident that the population, and nothing else, causes land 
to be more valuable here than it is in the wilderness of New South 
Wales and Canada. The much oppressed and calumniated manufacturers 
of this kingdom begin to see this, and think the landed interest ought to be 
satisfied with the value this circumstance has given to their property, 
without enhancing it by such artificial and fraudulent means as the Corn 
Laws. 

I think the landholders and fundholders are driving the nation to such a 
state of ir, that both will, at no distant period, lose their property. 
The landholders say that they pay all the poor-rates, when it is notorious 
that one half is er by the cities, towns, &c. 


I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
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ADVANTAGES OF A PROPERTY-TAX—STATE OF TRADE 
IN GLASGOW. 


Sir, Glasgow May 24, 1833. 

T have read No. X. of the Partiamentary Review, and think, 
with you, that the best thing for this country would be such a P: 
Tax as you propose therein. I am anxious that your sentiments should 
be as widely extended as possible, as I find that, wherever I broach the 
subject, it seems to be quite new. Few, however, seem averse to the plan 
when it is explained to them. I think if you were to print a cheap 
pamphlet, containing what you have so well said on this tax in No. X. of 
the Review, that it would be the means of making your sentiments better 
known; and I am sure they only require to be known to ensure their 
adoption by the great mass of the people. 


It is hardly necessary to tell you that little or no profit can be realized 
from any kind of trade here. I am an extensive manufacturer in this 
city, and employ a number of weavers : I see, by the debates in Parliament, 
much said about the distress of this class of men, which I believe is quite 
true; but I never see the reason of this distress, or the cause of their low 
wages stated, viz. that the profits of the master are so much reduced that 
he cannot afford to give a proper remuneration to his workers. 


I had the curiosity to go over my expences for a year, to ascertain how 
much I paid for assessed taxes, insurance duty, bill and receipt stamips, 
or-rates, three-fourths of my postages (at which I estimate the tax upon 
etters), police, bridewell, trade spent, and road money, and find that, for 
the above, I paid 76/. 12s. 6d., from May 1, 1832, to May 1, 1833. I do 
not include in this any marine insurances—and I keep neither horses nor 
dogs, nor man servant; indeed, I have no assessed taxes except upon my 
houses in town and country, which of course I cannot avoid. Before 
saw your excellent article upon a Property-Tax, I had no idea that I paid 
one-fourth of the above; and I am sure, if others would take the same 
pains to see what they pay, under the present system, they would find that 
they paid much more than they think. By the Property-Tax you propose, 
I should not pay one-half of what I do at present. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
J. P. 





FALLACIES OF MR. STANLEY IN THE GOVERNMENT 
PLAN FOR ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 


' Sir, Hull, May 20, 1833. 


After attentively reading the eloquent speech of Mr. Stanley, 
in the House of Commons, upon laying before Parliament the Government 
plan for the very gradual abolition of Slavery, several of the arguments 
which he has used in favour of the planters appear to be brought forward 
rather with the view of exciting the public sympathy in their favour, than 


of placing the whole case in a clear and statesmanlike manner before the 
legislature and the public. 
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It is stated that the question involves a maritime commerce amountin, 
annually to250,000 tons of shipping, and a révenue of between 5,000,000 and: 
6,000,000. Thus the question is put in such a position, that to the great ma- 
jority of the people, who are caught with a facie statements, it will 
appear, that if any legislative measures are adopted which may change the 
relations between the West India Colonies and the mother country, this 
immense commerce will be totally annihilated! and the other side of the 
ai is kept out of view, that the great majority of the products of the 

est Indies, and other tropical countries, have become, in a great measure, 
necessaries of life to the inhabitants of England; and that, by granting 
to the cee of the Colonies such great advantages over the free labour 
of the East Indies, we have really been confining our commerce to the em- 
ployment of 250,000 tons of shipping annually, instead of giving encourage- 
ment to our eastern settlements, by which (taking into account the length 
of the voyage, and the much greater probability of an increased consump- 
tion of manufactures) it might have been extended to probably double that 
amount. 


The export of British manufactures to the Colonies is likewise put forth, 
by the advocates of the present system, as an inducement for continuing 
monopoly (for so it is to all intents and purposes) of the West Indian 
at eg but if this part of the subject is thoroughly understood, how 
utile the argument will appear. We are told that if the Negro is eman- 
cipated, the whole of this export will cease; but it would be a sufficient 
answer to this part of the argument to rejoin, that the natural course of 
trade would require returns for the produce brought from the islands ; and 
independently of this great law of commerce, nature will exert her pow- 
erful laws; as the negro improves in condition he will require a much 
eater quantity of clothing to supply his wants, and eventually will proba- 
ly indulge in a few luxuries, and not be content with the pe pittance of 
45s. worth, now annually doled out to him by his, in too many cases, hard- 
hearted and rapacious master. Thus, instead of a decreased, I think our 
manufacturers may look forward to an increased demand for their articles, 
arising out of the improved condition of the emancipated negro; and that 
his condition will be improved by emancipation, I think no one who has 
at all studied the human race, and whose mind is not warped by self-in- 
terest, could doubt, even if we were without the abundant proofs that 
already exist of the capabilities of the African race for filling any station 
of society. 

In —— for the increased ratio of deaths amongst the Slaves, it is 
clearly shewn that it has kept pace with the increased labour exacted from 
them, in the production of a larger quantity of sugar, by which the price has 
been depressed in the home market; but it appears to be quite kept out of 
view that, in all probability, the extra labour necessary to produce the 
increased quantity of sugar, was exacted from the Slave to enable the 
planter to meet the fixed money charge on his estate, which, though no- 
minally the same, was really much increased by the fall of prices, in the 
produce of the Colonies, as well as as of all other articles of merchandize, 
caused by the currency measures of 1819; thus furnishing another, in addi- 
tion to the many evils, which that iniquitous measure has inflicted on the 
country and its dependencies. 


With respect to the fifteen millions proposed to be lent to the planters, 
I am happy to see you have so ably exposed the injustice of exacting the 
repayment of it from the labour of the half emancipated negro; but I am 
sorry to see that you, in any way, contemplate PR OER the question 
of compensation at all. You propose that an account should be made out 
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of any pecuniary loss which the planters may absolutely suffer from the 
measure of emancipation. To this I would add, if I must entertain the 
estion, that on the other side of the list should be placed the loss which 
e British public have sustained in the increased price they have paid for 
their West Indian produce, to su the mon of the planters, in the 
cost of preserving the islands to the British erown, in the injury inflicted 
on our commerce with British India, and in the total extinction of inter. 
course with a great portion of the West India islands and Spanish main, 
When these items had been fairly stated on the other side, I-would let 
compensation be paid to that party to whom it then appeared to be fai 
due; and I am much mistaken in my view of the subject, if, instead of the 
lanter having any demand upon the British public, he would not be debtor 
a very large sum. But, Sir, from experience in our commercial legis. 
lation, I hesitate not to affirm, that the question of compensation would 
never have been entertained for one moment, if a ered ate of the pro- 
prietors of West India property had not been conne with the aristo- 
cracy; and the colonial governments been found to be very convenient 
places for which to portion off the younger branches of noble families. 


I cannot conclude without adverting are | to the eloquent manner 
im which the continued and obstinate resistance of the colonial legislatures 
to all measures for improving the condition of the Slaves, is denounced in 
the speech of the Secretary for the Colonies, and made the basis of a 
conclusive argument for the interference of the British Government, an 
at the same time expressing my astonishment that, after all, they were to 
be entrusted with the enactment of laws for the government of the enfran- 
chised Slaves. In how different a manner is the open resistance of the 
aristocratic legislative assemblies of the Colonies treated, to the passive 
resistance of the Irish people to the unjust exactions of the tithe + _ 
NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We agree with our intelligent Correspondent, that rigid justice would require a 
strict account of all the losses already actually sustained by the public as a fair 
set off to the losses that may be sustained by the planter. But we are quite satis- 
tified that free labour will be more profitable to all parties than slave-labour ; and 


that there will therefore be no loss—and consequently no compensation to be paid 
for the change proposed. 





STATE OF PUBLIC FEELING AT MANCHESTER—PAPERS 
IN CIRCULATION IN THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Sik, Manchester, May 27, 1833. 
The state of the public mind here is that of deep disappointment 
and thorough disgust. ‘The Ministers are looked upon with a universal 
hatred, except by the incorrigible Tories, who chuckle finely, and ask us, 
“whether we are not now convinced of their perfidy?” In the mean 
time, papers, like the enclosed, are hawked about the country, It was 
bought from a hawker, at the village of Northen, seven miles from Man- 
chester, a few days since. 
The Ministers have no idea what is going on: and, if no alteration in 
their measures speedily take place, I do not know what an indignant, tax 
ridden, and insulted people will attempt, the first opportunity that occurs. 


Thanks to the schoolmaster and the penny publications—the people 
know where they are wronged, and long they will not exhibit patience. 
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Their industry bomuunnd, tale Denndh dented, Gate ae 
the Aristocracy, a host of abuses, in Church and State, Army an@ 
Navy,—civil corruptions, kept up for the benefit of the younger relatives 
of the Peers and influential Commoners, all are familiar to even the very 
poorest. Any man may, therefore, without the spirit of , see that 
‘ the end cometh . But the ve nee Sees t we popes: 
‘ Nothing but the Bill!’ Nous verrons. ve great pleasure in 

that you keep to your professions, and heartily wish you success. You. 


will—you must succeed. 
A MANCHESTER RESIDENT. 


The following is the ea alluded to, which has been circulated most 
extensively in this neighbourhood. 


THE PRODUCTIVE AND THE UNPRODUCTIVE CLASSES. 


‘Truth has often been enforced by Al and Parable; and the following 
one, written some forty years since, forcibly illustrates the present situation of the 
governors and the governed, in more than one nation of Europe. 

‘ The writer supposes himself carried into the regions of air by an etherial being, 
where he is surveying a whole nation gathered together to shake off the yoke of 
bondage, and assert their natural rights in the presence of their oppressors :-— 

‘I now heard a great noise in the west; and turning to that quarter, I perceived, 
at the extremity of the Mediterranean, in one of the nations of Europe, a prodigious 
movement, such as when a violent sedition arises in a vast city; mumberless peo- 
ple, rushing in all directions, poured through the streets, and fluctuated like waves 
in the public places. My ear, struck with the cries that resounded to the heavens, 
distinguished these words : 

* What then is this new prodigy? We are a numerous people, and we want 
strength! we have an excellent sol, and we are in want of its produce! we are 
active and laborious, and we live in indigence! we pay enormous tributes, and we 
are told they are not sufficient ; we are at peace without, yet our persons and pro- 
perty are not safe within! who then is the secret enemy that devours us ?” 

* Some voice from amidst the multitude replied: “ Raise a discriminating stan- 
dard, and let all those who maintain and nourish mankind by their useful labours, 
gather round it; and you will discover the enemy that preys upon you.” 

‘The standard being raised, the nation divided itself at once into two bodies of 
unequal magnitude and contrasted appearance. The one innumerable, and almost 
totally exhibiting, in the general poverty of its clothing, in its meagre air, and 
sun-burnt faces, the marks of misery and Jabour: the other a little group, an in- 
significant fraction, presented in its rich attire, embroidered with gold and silver, 
and its round and ruddy faces, the signs of leisure and abundance. Consi 
these men more attentively, I found that the great body was composed of labourers, 
farmers, artificers, merchants, all professions useful to society; and the little 
group was made up of every order of financiers, of nobles, of men in livery, of 
commanders of armies, of priests; in a word, of the civil, military, and religious 
agents of government. 

‘ These two bodies being assembled face to face, and regarding each other with 
astonishment, I saw rage and indignation arising on one side, and a sort of panic 
on the other, and the large body said to the little one: 

‘“Why are you separated from us? are you not of our number ?”—“ No, re- 
plied the group, you are the people, we are a distinguished class, who have laws, 
customs, and rights, peculiar to ourselves.” 

‘ Peor.e. “ And what labour do you perform in society 2” 

* PRIVILEGED Crass. “None; we were not made to work.” 

‘Peoriey. “ How then have you acquired these riches?” 

‘ PRiviteceD Crass. “ By taking pains to govern you.” 
‘Psorne. “ What! is this what you eall governing? we toil, and you enjoy; 
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we produce, and you dissipate ; wealth proceeds from us, and you absorb it. Pri- 
vileged men! Class who are not the people! form a nation apart, and govern 
yourselves.” 

‘Then the little group, deliberating on this new state of things, some of them 
said: ‘‘ We must join the people, and partake of their labours and burthens, for 
they are men like us.” Others said: “ It would be a shame, an infamy, they were 
born to serve us: we are men of another race.” And the civil governors said: 
“These people are mild, and naturally servile; speak to them of the law, and they 
will return to their duty. People! the king wills, the sovereign ordains !” 

‘Peore. “ The king can will nothing but the good of the people; the sove- 
reign can only ordain according to law.” 

‘Crvi Governors. “ The law commands you to be submissive.” 

*Peop.e. “ The law is the general will, and we will a new order of things.” 

*Civit Governors, “ You are then a rebel people.” 

*Peorve. “ A nation cannot revolt; tyrants only are rebels.” 

*Crvit Governors. “ The king is on our side ; he commands you to submit !” 

‘Peor.e. “ Kings are inseparable from their nations. The king of ours can- 
not be with you; you possess only his phantom.” 

‘And the military governors came forward. “The people are timorous,” said 
they ; “we must threaten them; they will submit only to force. Soldiers, chas- 
tise this insolent multitude !’”” 

‘Prope. “Soldiers, you are of our blood; will you strike your brothers? If 
the people perish, who will nourish the army?” 

‘ And the soldiers grounding their arms, said to their chiefs, “we are likewise 
the people; shew us the enemy.” 

* Then the ecclesiastical governors said ; ‘there is but one resource left. The 
people are superstitious: we must frighten them with the name of God, and reli- 
gion.” 

‘“ Our dear brothers ; Our children! God hath ordained us to govern you.” 

*Peor.e. “ Shew your powers from God.” 

‘Priests. “God commands peace. Religion prescribes obedience.” 


‘Peor.e. “ Peace supposes justice. Obedience implies a knowledge of the 
law.” 


‘Priests. “ Suffering is the business of this world.” 
‘Prope. “ Show us the example.” 
‘Priests. ‘ You must have mediators, intercessors.”” 


‘Peorie. “Courtiers and priests, your services are too expensive, we will 
henceforth manage our own affairs.” 
‘And the little group said; ‘ We are lost! The multitude are enlightened.” 
* And the people said; “ You are safe; since we are enlightened we will do no 
violence ; we only claim our rights. We feel resentments; but we forget them. 
hin were slaves; we might command; but we only wish to be Free, and we are 
ie.’ 





THE NECESSITY OF ABOLISHING SLAVERY IN THE EAST 


INDIES AS WELL AS IN THE WEST. 
Sir, Coventry, May 22, 1833. 
Permit me, at this important crisis, to direct your attention to the 
nature of Slavery as existing in India, that th 
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a few years since—“ No slavery legally exists in the British territories at 
this moment.” The voluminous Parliamentary a on East India Slavery, 
procured in pursuance of your motion, and “ ordered to be printed Mare 
1828,” abundantly confirm the position, that there are myriads of slaves 
in British India. 
The nature of this species of slavery is worthy of serious investigation, 

You will excuse my making the references: to “ India’s Cries to British 
Humanity,” (Third Edition) published by Simpkin and Marshall, Lon- 
don ; for some = of which, you kindly favoured me with your name 
as asubscriber. The origin of Slavery in India, as existing among the 
Hindoos, is involved in considerable obscurity, but its rise among the 
Mahomedans is evidently to be traced to the triumph of their arms.— 
“ India’s Cries,” pp. 280—292. Of the nature of Slavery in Hindoostan, it 
is difficult to speak in terms that are equally applicable to the different dis- 
tricts in the Peninsula. The Hindoo code divides the slaves into fifteen 
classes. In Canara, under the Madras Presidency, the slaves are divided 
into three castes, the Moondul, Mogare, and Mavey ; their customs are very 
singular. “ The utmost to which the sale of slaves is to!erated in Malabar 
is domestic slavery, and this is exclusively confined to those born in a state 
of bondage. In some districts, the otping are divided between the 
owners of the father and the mother; but they are never separated from 
their parents till adults."— In Malabar and Canara, where the land is 
very generally divided and occupied as separate properties, the labourer is 
the personal slave of the proprietor, and is sold and mortgaged by him inde- 
pendently of his lands! In the Tamul country, where land is of less value, 
the labourer is understood to be the slave rather of the soil than of its owner, 
and is seldom sold or mortgaged except along with the land to which he is 
attached ;” pp. 298—336. The most copious and satisfactory information 
upon this pa he is found in the reports of eleven collectors to whom the 
Madras government, in 1819, addressed queries respecting Slavery in their 
collectorates. The replies are contained in the Parliamentary Papers on 
Slavery in India. 1828. pp. 887—896. A few extracts will show the na- 
ture of Slavery under the Madras Presidency. 


The collector of Coimbatore observes: “ From all that I can learn, it 
appears certain, that the owner has a right to sell his slaves without the 
land ; but that it is a right very seldom, if ever exercised. The highest 

rice of a good slave is fifty rupees (5/.) The price, however, is seldom so 
bi h. The children of slaves are born slaves.” In Tanjore, Slavery exists. 

he master has the power of selling the slave, but he cannot sell him to 
any one who will carry him to a distant part of the country, without his 
consent. When the lands are sold, in any way, it is always independent 
of the bondsmen, if any uponit. If they are likewise to be sold, separate 
deeds of transfer are passed ; if not, they continue attached to their former 
masters.” —-“ It is usual in the district of Tinnevelly for slaves to be sold or 
mortgaged either with the land or separately, as the proprietor pleases or 
his wants require."—South Arcot. “ The lower casts are always looked 
upon as natural slaves, the property of any person who contributes to de- 
fray their marriage expences, which is the ordinary way, at present, of con- 
stituting hereditary slavery. The offspring of slaves are always regarded as 
the property of their father’s owner.”—North Arcot. “ It does not appear 
to be accurately settled to whom the child belongs!! The people who keep 
slaves most likely find it cheaper to slaves than to rear them! and the 
offspring, when left to their parents’ c , Who have barely sutlicient to 
support themselves, die of absolute want. I cannot discover that they have 
any rights or privileges, and they are not possessed of any property, neither 
can they inherit any.”—India’s Cries, pp. 339—347. 
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Though the miseries of East India Slavery appear not to equal those of 
the West, they are of such a character as to cry loudly to Britain for re- 
dress. A few extracts may suffice. ‘“ Male slaves are few in Malwa, and 
are generally treated more like adopted children than menials. Females 
in almost every instance are sold to prostitution.” T. H. Barber, Esq., 
Magistrate, in Malabar, declares, “ Nothing can be more abject and 
wretched than the slaves of Malabar; whose huts are little better than 
mere baskets, and whose diminutive stature and squalid appearance evi 
show a want of adequate nourishment.” Mr. Graeme in his report of Malabar, 
in 1822, remarks, “ The slave alone has his sieve of a hut in the centre of the 
rice lands ; but on the coast, at least, he is an industrious, and not an unintel- 
ligent being, in good condition, and nothing deficient in bodily frame. In the 
interior, he is a wretched, half-starved, diminutive creature; stinted in his food, 
and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; whose state demands that com- 
miseration and amelioration which may confidently be expected from the British 
Government.” The Madras Board of Revenue, in 1818, justly stated, “The 
treatment of slaves necessarily depends principally on the individual character 
of their owners; and when we reflect on those evils which are inseparable 
from even the mildest state of Slavery,and consider how large a portion of our 
most industrious subjects are at present totally deprived of a free market for 
their labour—restricted by inheritance to a mere subsistence—and sold and 
transferred with the land which they till,—policy no less than humanity, 
would appear to dictate the propriety of gradually relieving them from those 
restrictions which have reduced them, and must continue to confine them 
to a condition, scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they follow at the 
plough.” —India’s Cries, pp. 303-307.—364. 

Of the extent of Slavery in British India it is impossible to speak with 
precision. The greatest number of slaves are foundunder the Madras Pre- 
sidency. ‘In Malabar (exclusive of Wynaud) the number of slaves is 
estimated by the collector at 100,000. In Malabar, as well as in the West 
Indies, a man’s wealth is as much appreciated by the number of his slaves, 
as by any other property he may possess.” (p.346.) ‘ Domestic Slavery,” 
says Hamilton, “ is very generally prevalent in Bengal, among both Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans. In the lower provinces, under the Benga) Presi- 
dency, the employment of slaves in the eaeur of husbandry is almost un- 
known. In the upper provinces, beginning from Western Behar and 
Benares, the petty landlords are aided in their husbandry by slaves,” This 
fact is of great importance, in reference to the cultivation of sugar in 
Bengal, and demonstrates that this article is the product of free labour. 
The consumption of East India, in preference to West India sugar, is 
worthy of the serious consideration of every conscientious person. “ A por- 
tion of the population of the distriet of Tipperah are slaves, and the custom 
of disposing of persons already in a state of Slavery is common.” The 
Parliamentary papers on East India Slavery are very defective as it respects 
giving information of the number of slaves. The following are the only 
official numbers given—213,288: but there are probably half a million 
slaves in British India. My object in addressing this to you, and th 
you to the public generally, is that the claims of the Hindoo and Mousal- 
man slave may be urged, with those of the slave in other parts of the 
empire, whose situation is better known. Hoping that all the captives may 
soon be let out of their “ prison house,” and that Britain may s 
regard the divine admonition—* Let the oppressed go free, and b 
every yoke.” 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your humble and obliged Servant, 


JAMES PEGGS, 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


Thursday Afternoon, May 30, 1833. 

As this Sheet must be sent to press before the Evening Meeting of 
the House of Commons begins, to enable Tue Revrew to be published 
in proper time,—all that can be said here respecting the following 
Outline of a Plan for the Immediate Abolition of Slavery, and the 
protection of all the interests involved in the change,—is, that it is the 
intention of Mr. Buckingham, if the Ministers should persist in the 
published details of their Plan, to move the following as an Amend- 
ment thereto: if, however, they should so modify their Plan as to 
withdraw the most objectionable parts of it, Mr. Buckingham will per- 
haps content himself with moving the first Resolution announced in 
the last Number of Tuk Review; or allow the Resolutions of the 
Government to take the form of a Bill, for the purpose of bringing the 
whole subject before the House, and then opposing its objectionable 
parts in Committee. All this will therefore depend entirely on the 
course adopted by the Ministers themselves this evening. 


RESOLUTIONS TO FORM THE BASIS OF A PLAN FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


1. That immediate and effectual measures should be taken for the entire 
abolition of Slavery in all the British possessions,—without further delay 
than may be necessary to organize a body of Magistracy and Police, for 
the preservation of order and peace,—and without subjecting the emanci- 
pated Slaves to any payment or burthen whatever as the price of their re- 
demption. 

2. That the period of an entire year being amply sufficient for this pur- 
pose, it be resolved, that the 21st day of August, 1834—the anniversary of 
the birth-day of His Most Gracious Majesty, William the Fourth—be 
fixed as the day on which Slavery shall cease to exist, and be for ever 
abelished, in all parts of His Majesty’s dominions. 


3. That to provide against the temporary inconvenience which the pro- 
prietors of estates may sustain, by the transition from the present mode of 
cultivation to a sysiem of free labour—as well as to enable such proprietors 
to commence the payment of wages to such labourers as they may employ, 
His Majesty be enabled to advance, by way of loan, a sum not exceeding 
five millions sterling, to be paid to proprietors at the rate of five pounds for 
each Slave emancipated-—-the payment to be made on the day when the 
Slave shall actually obtain his freedom by law. 


4. That to provide for the immediate support of all the emancipated 
Slaves above the age of sixty, and under the age of ten—as well as of the 
sick and helpless between these ages, His Majesty be enabled to advance a 
further sum, not exceeding two millions sterling—to be devoted to this 
purpose only. 

5. That to afford ample means of giving education to all the emanci- 
— Slaves of every age, His Majesty be enabled to advance @ 

her sum, not exceeding two millions sterling, to be devoted to this pur- 
pose only ; and that in addition to such education, every facility be afforded 
to the attendance of all classes on such religious worship as they may 
prefer, without cost or charge. 
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6. That to provide a competent and efficient body of independent Ma- 
gistrates, and a Preventive Police to be placed under their sole direction 
and controul, His Majesty be enabled to advance a further sum, not 
exceeding one million, to be devoted to this purpose only. 


7. That such Magistrates be empowered to open Savings Banks, in 
which to receive from the emancipated Slaves such sums as they may be 
persuaded and encouraged to deposit, out of their weekly earnings, for the 
purchase of annuities after a certain age, on terms that may recommend 
this prudent provision to general adoption. 


8. That the superintendance and administration of all these Funds be 
laced in the hands of Seven responsible Commissioners, appointed by the 
Home Government, and under the direction of the Colonial Secretary, so 
as to bring their accounts annually, through him, before Parliament: the 
three Senior Commissioners to form a resident Board in Jamaica, and the 
four Junior Commissioners to be employed in visiting and inspecting per- 
sonally the condition of all the other parts of our Colonies, and reporting, 
to the Board and to the Home Government, from time to time, the condi- 
tion of those parts, in the three important particulars, of internal protection, 
general education, and the support of the helpless poor. 


9. That neither the emancipated Slaves, nor the Proprietors to whom 
they were formerly subjected, be chargeable with either the principal or 
the interest of these Loans; but that the whole amount of the Ten Mil- 
lions advanced, be considered as a Loan made to the Slave Colonies, the 
revenues of which are to be made liable for the payment of the interest 
and capital, in the proportions received by each separate Island or Colony 
participating in the benefit of the Loan, in the same manner as the reve- 
nues of Great Britain are chargeable with the payment of the interest of 
the National Debt. 


10. That the Board of Commissioners entrusted with the the adminis- 
tration of the Funds before described, be further empowered and instructed 
to collect upon the spot, the best evidence they can obtain, as to the actual 
results, in a pecuniary point of view, of the substitution of free labour for 
slave labour in the cultivation of the Colonial Estates, for the purpose of 
enabling the Parliament to determine, on such evidence, the great Question 
of whether loss or gain be produced by the change: it being the opinion 
of this Committee, that if pecuniary loss shall actually be sustained, the 
Proprietors proving such loss, will have a fair and equitable claim to 
national compensation—as the sacrifice will have been made to promote a 
great national benefit, in the alvancement of freedom, and the extension 
of religious, moral, and political improvement. 


11. That to relieve the Proprietors of Colonial Estates, by encouraging 
the increased consumption of Colonial produce, this Committee strongly 
recommend to his Majesty’s Government, the admission of all such pro- 
duce as may be imported from Estates not cultivated by Slaves, free of all 
duty whatever, from the date before-named, as that on which Slavery is to 
cease, in every part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 


12. And lastly,—That to promote, as far as possible, the abolition of 
Slavery in theColonial possessions of all other countries, the existing duties 
be continued on all Colonial produce coming from estates cultivated b 
Slaves :— and that the Slave Trade, by whomsoever carried on, be decl 
to be Piracy by British law; and that all ships or vessels, of whatever na- 
tion, captured in the act of carrying on such trade, after the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1834, be considered as Pirates, and treated accordingly. 





C, Richards, Printer, 100, St, Maatin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 











